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n thinking about the National Park Service (NPS), many 
people picture dramatic natural sites like Yellowstone, 
the Grand Canyon, or Yosemite. In fact, cultural areas 
in the NPS, archeological as well as historic, now 
account for about two thirds of the total parks within 
the national park system. 
: One important area, labor history, however, is not well rep- 
eee resented in the current range of sites managed by the NPS. 
Perhaps the most significant labor history location in the 
national park system is Lowell National Historical Park, MA. 
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Boott Mill No. 6 and the 
Counting House before 
restoration. 
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Boott Mill No. 6 and the Counting House after restoration. Photo by Gretchen Sanders Joy, Lowell 
Historic Preservation Commission. 
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The Lowell Story 


(continued from page 1) 


Lowell was America’s first large-scale planned industri- 
al community. After its incorporation in 1826, Lowell 
was celebrated for its innovative textile technology, its 
unique workforce of young New England farm women, 
and its closely supervised system of corporate paternal- 
ism. The mills helped transform American life with the 
use of waterpower, the rise of the corporation, and the 
growth of an immigrant, urban working class. 

The Lowell story is as much about change as about 
beginnings. Just as the city today reflects the deindustri- 
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alization happening across the northern states of the 
country, so its historical structures represent one of the 
greatest transitions in American social history. This was 
the shift from a rural society, where most people adapt- 
ed their lives to natural cycles, to a society in which peo- 
ple responded to factory bells and the demands of a 
rigid, corporate schedule. 

The city’s textile industry declined from the 1920s into 
the 1950s. In the 1960s a group of Lowell citizens saw 
the need to revitalize the community, transform the edu- 
cational system, and stimulate the local economy. 
Working with urban planners and historians, they laid 


(continued on page 4) 
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The Lowell Story 
(continued from page 3) 


out a plan for redevelopment based on Lowell’s industri- 
al, architectural, and cultural heritage. Among their pro- 
posals was one for a historical park that would make 
parts of Lowell a virtual living museum. Political and 
business leaders offered support as pragmatic alliances 
marked this movement from the beginning. In 1978 the 
Federa! Government created Lowell National Historical 
Park [LNHP] as well as the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission. The overall goals of the enabling legisla- 
tion are “to preserve and interpret the nationally signifi- 
cant historical and cultural sites, structures and districts 
in Lowell, Massachusetts for the benefit and inspiration 
of present and future generations....”. The Preservation 
Plan articulates the Commission's central theme, which 
is “to tell the human story of the Industrial Revolution in 
a 19th century setting by encouraging cultural expression 
in Lowell.” The latter was created to assist the park’s 
development, stimulate historic preservation of Lowell's 
downtown buildings and canals, and develop cultural 
programs related to the park’s five interpretive themes, 
which encompass labor, capital, power, machines, and 
the industrial city. 

LNHP includes a wide range of exhibits on the history 
of Lowell, waterpower, the New England farm women 
who comprised the earliest operatives, and immigrant 
workers. These exhibits are housed in rehabilitated mill 
structures and a boardinghouse, where the first opera- 
tives lived in paternalistic company housing. In the sum- 
mers barges take visitors on tours on part of the 5.6 mile 
canal system which still today is used to generate power. 
The last weekend of July features the annual Lowell Folk 
Festival, a three-day celebration featuring traditional 
musicians and artists /craftspeople. 

In June 1992, the park opened the Boott Cotton Mills 
Museum, the first major National Park Service museum 
on industrial history. The museum occupies the first two 
floors of historic Boott Mill No. 6, covering approximate- 
ly 30,000 square feet of floor space. The 
museum is part of a multi-million dollar, 
private/public restoration of the Boott Mills 
complex, originally constructed in 1836; mill 
No. 6 dates to 1873. 

Visitors to the Boott pass into the mill yard 
using the same bridge over the Eastern Canal 
that mill workers used for over 100 years. 
Tracing the footsteps of these mill workers, 
they enter the museum and encounter a partly 
recreated early-20th-century weave room, with 
90 operating power looms. The looms are belt- 
driven, with their harnesses rocking and their 
shuttles flying, and some will actually produce 
cloth. The weave room provides a frame of 
reference for subsequent exhibits on the indus- 
trialization of America, the textile production 
process, the work experience, America’s fasci- 
nation with technology, the decline of the mills 
and a glimpse at Lowell today, and work in 
the 21st century 

Lowell Park has had a direct impact on labor 
history in a variety of areas, including archeol- 
ogy, oral history, folklore, research for exhibit 


development and interpretive tours, and local history. 
New contributions to labor history scholarship, both 
directly and indirectly, have resulted from park activi- 
ties. 

In 1985 the NPS signed a working agreement with the 
Center for Archeological Studies at Boston University. A 
significant part of the LNHP Archeological Survey 
Project has been the study of two complete Boott board- 
inghouse backlots. A wide range of artifacts and soil 
samples were analyzed. This research has aided in inter- 
preting the quality of everyday life at the boardinghous- 
es in the latter part of the 19th century, including food, 
consumer and leisure behavior, and sanitation and 
hygiene. The NPS has published three volumes of find- 
ings. Several other publications are in print or planned 
(also see CRM, Vol. 14, No. 6, supplement). 

LNHP, working with historians and community 
researchers, produced a rich co!lection of oral history 
interviews with former mill workers. The park has made 
available copies of all tapes and transcripts to the Center 
for Lowell History, the special collections arciiive at the 
University of Massachusetts-Lowell, thus ensuring the 
broadest possible dissemination of these materials. 

The Lowell Folklife Project was conducted in 1987-88 by 
the American Folklife Center of the Library of Congress. 
This study of the people, cultures, and history of Lowell 
produced field notes, audiocassette and reel-to-reel 
recordings, and thousands of black and white pho- 
tographs and color slides. The project collection includes 
196 hours of sound recordings, including oral history 
interviews, religious services, musical events, parades, 
and processions. Photographic images depict a 
Cambodian wedding,local painters and their works, 
churches, ethnic schools and festivals, cemeteries, and a 
pig roast. The original reel-to-reel recordings, negatives, 
and slides are at the Library of Congress, but any item 
can be ordered by consulting the collection catalog at the 
Center for Lowell History, which also has all recordings 
on audiocassette. 





Boott Mill Boardinghouse No. 8, now the Morgan Cultural Center. Photo by Gretchen Sanders Joy. 
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Lowell Park rangers have conducted research in prepa- 
ration for guided tour presentations. These research 
areas have included industrial accidents, child labor, 
labor organizing and strikes, and the 10-hour-day move- 
ment. Regarding the latter, one park ranger has orga- 
nized articles on this subject for the years 1842-1848 from 
the Lowell Advertiser, Lowell Courier, Lowell Offering, and 
the Voice of Industry. Also, she has documented the run- 
ning debate between Harriet Farley, editor of the 
Offering, and Sarah Bagley, President of the Lowell 
Female Labor Reform Association. Thus, rangers have 


used primary documents to establish special subject files. 


For several years, former Lowell park historian Robert 
Weible organized the annual Lowell Conference on 
Industrial History. Four volumes of proceedings have 





The performing arts stage at Boardinghouse Park. Photo by Gretchen Sanders Joy. 
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now been published. Although no longer organized 
annually, the conference remains a part of park activities. 
In 1991, the conference, cosponsored with the New 
England Museum Association and the Lowell Office of 
Cultural Affairs, focused on public art, public history, 
and the city as museum. The next conference, “The 
Meaning of Slavery in the North,” will take place June 3- 
5, 1993. The program will feature workships for teach- 
ers, museum staff, and NPS interpreters; scholarly dis- 
cussions; and public programs. 

The presence of the park and the commission have 
stimulated a lively interest in local history. With grant 
funds available, a wide range of locally-produced histo- 
ries, exhibits, and programs have been developed in 
which people explore and reflect upon their own ethnic 
and labor past. A brief sampling of these 
many varied programs includes: oral history 
interviews with recent southeast Asian immi- 
grants, the production of a video documenting 
the 20 years of history of the Human Services 
Corporation, and publications and temporary 
exhibits on several ethnic groups in the city. 

Clearly, LNHP has produced a good deal in 
the area of labor history. 

For further information, the reader should 
consult the following: 

Robert Weible, The Continuing Revolution: A 
History of Lowell, Massachusetts. The Lowell 
Historical Society. 

Mary Blewett, The Last Generation: Work and 
Life in the Textile Mills of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
1910-1960. The University of Massachusetts 
Press. 

Thomas Dublin, principal author, Lowell: The 
Story of an Industrial City. Handbook No. 140. 
The National Park Service. 





Marty Blatt is the Lowell National Historical Park 
supervisory historian and chief of Professional 
Services. 


Market Mills. Photos by Gretchen Sanders Joy. 





New Roof for 
rlington House 


Sharon C. Park 





he recent re-roofing of Arlington House blend- 
ed traditional slate roofing techniques with 
modern installation practices. This National 
Historic Landmark was last roofed with slate 
in 1908 and, after numerous repairs, the roof 
was in need of replacement. During the summer of 1991, 
the Williamsport Preservation Training Center, National 
Park Service, with design assistance from the 
Preservation Assistance Division in Washington, DC, re- 
roofed the portico and main block of the house. 
Documentation of the appearance of the historic roof was 
provided in part by the NPS National Capital Region and 
the staff at the Arlington House. 






number of slates, their size (24”x12”"), and coursing. The 
photographs also showed cornice and guttering details, 
as well as a combed ridge and piank snow boards (photo 
1). 

While the appearance of the new roof was important to 
the historical interpretation of the house, a sound, long- 
lasting roof was important from a practical point of view. 
Previous roofs (1818, 1858, 1878, 1908) were plagued 
with early deterioration and moisture damage, and so, 
special attention was paid to obtaining the highest quali- 
ty materials, detailing the new roof. and correcting exist- 
ing problems. 

In undertaking a re-roofing project, it is critical to look 
at the roof as a system and not as merely component 
parts. For that reason, work on the Arlington House roof 
went beyond the mere surface of the roof itself. The 
structural framing, decking, flashing, guttering, subsur- 
face drainage, and attic ventilation were investigated and 
repaired where necessary. 

The installation details and the materials selected were 
critical elements of the project. Arlington House had a 
long history of moisture penetration and resultant decay 
of sheathing boards. Therefore, extra attention was paid 
to flashing details, which included selective use of a rub- 
berized membrane at critical flashing points and neo- 














prene plugs around the lightning rods. Metal elements 
1869 stereopair Pho” had to be designed as a system to avoid galvanic corro- 
sion. As such, copper slating nails were used for the 
configuration of the slate and lead-coated copper was used for the flashings, 
roof during Robert £ Utters, downspouts, and gutter bracket hangers. To 

E. Lee's time. Aspe- increase the life of the entire roof assembly, ventilation 
cial microscope (lef) was added to the unfinished attic for summertime cool- 
camera was usedto ing. The gutter sizing and condition of subsurface drains 
produce magnified were studied to ensure proper water control. 

Roof framing. The most serious deficiency found at 







The Greek Revival style building was 
constructed between 1802 and 1818 by 
George Washington Parke Custis 
(Martha Washington’s grandson), and 
the design is attributed to George Hadfield, although 
original plans have never been found. Arlington House 
is closely associated with Robert E. Lee (son-in-law to 
Custis) who lived in the house immediately before the 
Civil War. The new roof was intended to match the 
appearance of the roof in place in 1861 during Robert E. 
Lee’s last year at the property. As the roof had been re- 
slated and re-sheathed in 1878, much of the physical doc- 
umentation of the earlier roof was missing. However, 
excellent Civil War era photographs of the building exist- 
ed and established the earlier configurations and details. 
Through the use of photo-microscopy, detailed photo- 
graphic blow-ups were produced which showed the 
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Arlington House had been addressed in 1984 with the 
installation of new steel fink trusses in 
the attic to strengthen the roofs original 
structural system. The house had origi- 
nally been built with a wooden shingle 
roof; a much heavier slate roof was 
added bv Robert E. Lee on top of the 
wooden shingles in 1858, presumably 
for fireproofing. Serious settlement and 
shifting of the roof framing occurred 
shortly after the state was added. While 
there is evidence of numerous repairs 
and reinforcement throughout the histo- 
ry of the roof to correct these problems, 
these solutions did not eliminate all the 
surface deflections and irvegularities in the roof 

While the structural strengthening was completed in 
1984, some areas of deflection remained. In removing 
the circa 1908 slates (which were 18”x9”), it became evi- 
dent that the north slope of the roof was sagging approx- 
imately 3” near the eaves. This created a wavey effect 
between trusses and caused a dip in the roof where snow 
was likely to settle and exacerbate an ice dam problem. 
To resolve this problem, knee braces made from 4”x4” 
pressure treated lumber were added in 1991 in the attic to 
support each rafter end on the north slope. A similar 
repair had previously been made to the south slope when 
a substantial number of the eave boards were replaced. 
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Roof deck. Once the deflections were eliminated, there 
was concern that the existing sheathing boards dating 
from 1878 would not be able to hold another generation 
of slating nails. The boards were dry and fibrous from 
the extreme summer heat in the attic and were full of 
holes from previous nails, yet they were over 100 years 
old and were an important element in the history of this 
roof. It was determined that these wide boards (8”15”), 
visible from the attic area, should be kept in place and 
repaired as necessary. A new layer of 5/8” CDX ply- 
wood was installed above the older sheathing boards as 
a nailing bed tor the new slates. The additional weight of 
approximately 2.5 lbs/square foot was found to be easily 
tolerated by the steel fink trusses added in 1984. The 
new deck also served to even out some of the remaining 
irregularities on the roofing surface. 

Underlayments. Once an even roof deck was installed, 
a weather protection system was developed. The lower 
5’ of the roof deck was covered with a rubberized mem- 
brane to help with controlling ice dams and to add a crit- 
ical layer of protection under the snow boards where the 
sheathing boards had traditionally rotted first. A 45 mil 
(.045) EPDM (ethylene propylene diene monomer) mem- 
brane was selected. It was also used under traditional 
flashings at the ridge, off-set gable between the portico 
and main block, and under the chimney crickets (photo 
2). Plywood decking not covered with EPDM was cov- 
ered with 63 pound roofing felt to cushion the slates and 
to give protection from summer storms during the 2 
months of reroofing work. Wherever the EPDM and the 
roofing felt came into contact, a 24” buffer strip of rosin 
paper was used. (It is not generally advisable to use a 
rubber membrane over an entire pitched roof as it may 
accelerate sheathing deterioration due to trapped con- 
densation between the rubber and the wood.) 

Flashings. The flashing removed as part of the restora- 
tion work dated to 1908 and was of heavy gauge copper. 
It was in good condition, but its useful remaining life 
was not sufficient to reuse on a new roof assembly. The 
new flashing material selected was a 20 oz. lead-coated 
copper (LCC) which would be compatible with other 
materials on the roof, would integrate with the gutter 
and downspout system, and would have an extended 
life. The flashing was to be fastened with copper nails or 
lead wool packing at the chimneys (photo 3). It was used 
for base flashing, cap flashing, crickets, and drip edges. 
While 24 oz. stock had been sought initially for base 
flashing (due to the abrasive nature of slate chip erosion), 
it was difficult to obtain for such small quantities in the 
limited time allowed for procurement. Standard 16 oz. 
lead-coated copper was too thin for the expected 100- 
year life of this roof. When the lead coat wears through 
(in 50-75 years depending on the air pollutants) the 
remaining copper will still have a substantial life. 

Ventilation. To avoid further drying of the roof mem- 
bers and the new sheathing, it was important to add ven- 
tilation to the roof. A 1982 engineering report recom- 
mended that forced ventilation be added to the attic to 
reduce the summer heat, which can exceed 140° 
Fahrenheit. A thermostatically controlled fan mounted 
on a rolling platform was set in the gable wii:dow of the 
attic. A black metal hood allows the fan to be set back 
about 3’ from the facade, reducing the visual impact of 
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2 Modern methods of detailing joints were used where moisture could pene- 
trate to the roof deck. At this offset between the lower portico roof and the 
main block, a hidden rubberized membrane was selectively used in connection 
with traditional lead-coated copper flashing. 


used to pack 
lead wool into 
flashing regiet 
(narrow slit) 
joints to hold 
the cap flash- 
ing tight with 
the stuccoed 
chimney. 





the new element. This “low-tech” solution will provide 
temporary ventilation until a more sophisticated system 
is developed in conjunction with the new heating and 
cooling system for the house. 

Gutters. The original smaller gutters and downspouts 
visible in the Civil War era photographs were part of a 
system that channeled rainwater to hogshead barrels for 
domestic use. However, it was decided that they not be 
restored to their original small size as their function had 
changed. These gutters and downspouts— originally 
painted sections of tin coated iron, slightly less than 3” 
in diameter—were replaced in the 20th century. The 
new downspouts are 4” in diameter with the 6” half 
round gutters. 

Lead coated copper (LCC) was selected for the gutter 
and downspout system for its durability, materials com- 
patibility, and ease of maintenance. The distinctive elon- 
gated elbow connection to the downspout, a historical 
feature, was incorporated into the new downspouts 
(photo 4). The new gutter system will be allowed to oxi- 
dize to a soft grey patina, which will eliminate the iveed 
for added painting and maintenance work. The shanks 
to the gutter hangers ar: installed under the slate, and 
detachable brackets will allow the gutters to be replaced 
later without interfering with the water-tight integrity of 
the roof. Gutter brackets were set every 18” to provide 
good anchorage. Many gutters fail or sag due to wide 
spacing of the supports. 


(continued on page 8) 
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4. New gutters and down- 
spouts repeat the historic con- 
figuration, but are slightly 
larger to handle water run-off. 
Note the elongated elbow on 
the upper section. 


5. A durable Virginia blue- 
black slate was selected for 
the re-roofing. Traditional 
hand working was necessary 
to achieve an even appear- 
ance of the slates. Note the 
gutter brackets hanging 
down at the facia and the 
snow board anchor sticking 
up at the second course of 
slates. Half round gutters 
and the snow boards were 
installed towards the end of 
the job. 








A New Roof For Arlington House 
(continued from page 7) 


Drainage. A subsurface utility engineering company 
was hired to map and inspect the subsurface drains, 
thought to be the cause of periodic moisture problems 
around the foundation of the house. It appeared reason- 
able that if the roof were to receive new gutters and 
downspouts, this would be a good time to ensure that 
the rainwater was, in fact, being carried away in drains 
that were properly sized, free-flowing, and in good con- 
dition. 

A miniature video camera was attached to a 200’ cable 
which was lowered into the drain boots to record the 
condition, size, connections, and materials of the drains. 
The inspection revealed that the size of the subsurface 
drains was adequate for the water run-off, but that one 
of the drains was seriously blocked and another was 
partially blocked. There did not appear to be any seri- 
ous cracks in any of the older clay or cast iron pipes. 
The blocked drains were cleaned out and will be inspect- 
ed periodically to ensure proper drainage. 

Slate. Virginia slate, a durable blue-black slate, was 
selected for the reroofing of Arlington House (photo 5). 
There is no documentation on the source of the original 
slate installed by Robert E. Lee in 1858. It is known, 





6. Cypress, a durable wood, was selected for the snow boards and stainless 
steel was selected for the support brackets because it will not corrode. Note the 
lead coated copper drip edge under the slate and the slight kick-up at the eave 
created by a cypress wood spacer. The deteriorated portion of the cornice was 
in the process of being repaired. 


however, that there were active veins of slate in Virginia 
and a local source is a reasonable assumption. Slates 
were ordered from the Buckingham Quarry in Arvonia, 
Virginia. Slate sizes are listed in the order of length, 
width, thickness (24”x12”x3/16”) and a square covers 
100 square feet of roof. Fifty squares were ordered for 
the roof with 12 additional squares for surface variations, 
breakage, and future repair stock. 

The historic slate roof was very simple with a plain 
plank snow board. The Civil War era photographs 
reveal a deteriorated band of snow boards, some sections 
physically missing, with metal support posts evenly 
positioned about every 5’ or 6’. The metal anchors 
removed as part of the recent restoration work were 
modern flat iron brackets improperly cut into the roof 
and the source of moisture damage. The new anchors 
installed for the snow boards reflected the historic shape 
and were properly sized (1 3/4” wide with a 7 1/2” 
upper leg and a 30” lower leg) to fit completely under 
the second course of slate with an attachment directly to 
the new deck. Stainless steel was selected in place of 
steel to avoid corrosion and to be compatible with the 
other metals on the roof. Stainless steel bolts, 2 per 
anchor attach the 2x6 cypress snow boards (photo 6). A 
grey factory applied paint softened the bright stainless 
finish. 


Summary 


The re-roofing of Arlington House was accomplished 
over the summer of 1991 by a multi-disciplinary team 
that looked at the roof as a system rather than a series of 
individual job elements. The slate was ordered a year in 
advance based on photographic documentation provid- 
ed by microscopy. Historic structure reports and engi- 
neering studies provided valuable background informa- 
tion on the history of the various roofs on Arlington 
House and areas of chronic deterioration that needed to 
be addressed in a comprehensive manner. Careful plan- 
ning at the beginning of the job ensured that existing 
problems were corrected to avoid reroofing sooner than 


(continued on page 40) 
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anaging 
patriation: 
plementing the 
Native American 
Graves Protection 


and Repatriation 
Act 


Francis P. McManamon 


ot long ago, a colleague remarked that all 
this “repatriation business” would disap- 
pear if only existing statutes were adhered 
to. I remember thinking at the time that 
only the Archaeological Resources 
Protection Act could result in some human skeletons 
being considered as scientific or museum specinens, and 
that this statute did not apply to very many of the muse- 
um or scientific collections that archeologists might be 
concerned with. In fact, most statutes that dealt with 
human skeletons were state or local statutes designed to 
protect burials or cemeteries. In 1989 and 1990 Federal 
statutes were enacted that provided direction on how 
Native American remains and other special artifacts are 
to be treated. The 1989 statute deals with collections 
owned or controlled by the Smithsonian Institution. In 
1990, a far more comprehensive statute, the Native 
American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act, was 
enacted. 

On November 16, 1990, Presiderit Bush signed into law 
the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act (P.L. 101-601, 25 U.S.C. 3001-3013). The law has gen- 
erated widespread interest and concern among Native 
Americans, museum professionals, archeologists, and 
Federal agency officials charged with meeting its require- 
ments. A variety of actions are needed to implement the 
Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
of 1990. These range from the bureaucratic establish- 
ment of the review committee mandated by the law, to 
the development of regulations, to providing training in 
various aspects of compliance and administering a grants 
program. This article describes two of the main aspects 
of the statute that seem clear in the language of the act 
and the intent expressed in congressional reports on the 
legislation that became the statute: (1) the types of orga- 
nizations primarily responsible to undertake activities 
required by the statute, and (2) the kinds of remains and 
artifacts covered by the statute. 

Both the statutory language and the Committee reports 
describe the context for effective implementation. A suc- 
cessful approach will require consultations and agree- 
ments between and among Indian Tribes and Native 
Hawaiian organizations, traditional Native American 
religious leaders, Federal agencies, and museums receiv- 
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ing Federal funds. The Committee reports express the 
hope that these discussions will lead to a better under- 
standing of the historic and contemporary cultural values 
of remains and objects. The Senate Report notes both that 
human remains must at all times be treated with dignity 
and respect and the important role that museums play in 
educating the public and increasing social awareness 
about the Nation’s prehistory and history. 


Overview of the Act 


The Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act establishes two main requirements. 
First, Federal agencies and museums receiving Federal 
funds are required to inventory individually Native 
American human remains and associated funerary objects 
and develop written summaries for unassociated funerary 
objects, sacred objects, and objects of cultural patrimony 
that are in the collections they own or control. As part of 
the inventory process, agencies and museums are to 
establish, as best they can from the items, records, and 
other data, the likely lineal descendent(s) or cultural affili- 
ation of these items with modern Native American indi- 
viduals, Indian Tribes, or Native Hawaiian organizations, 
or conclude that lineal descent or cultural affiliation can- 
not be established. Agencies and museums must notify 
Indian Tribes or Native Hawaiian organizations that 
appear to be culturally affiliated with the items of their 
holdings and offer them the opportunity to claim the 
remains and items. Tribes and Native Hawaiian organi- 
zations may then request the repatriation of these cultural 
items and are entitled to those with which they are cultur- 
ally affiliated or to which they have a relationship of lin- 
eal descent. 

Potential lineal descendants, Indian Tribes, or Native 
Hawaiian organizations may request the repatriation of 
human remains or associated funerary objects for which 
no cultural affiliation is established by the agency or 
museum, or for which they disagree with the lineal 
descent or cultural affiliation established by the agency or 
museum. Remains and objects for which lineal descent 
can be demonstrated or for which a Tribe or Native 
Hawaiian organization can show cultural affiliation by a 
preponderance of the evidence using geographic, kinship, 
biological, archeological, anthropological, linguistic, folk- 
lore, historic, oral traditional, or other relevant informa- 
tion or expert opinion are to be repatriated, if requested 
by the appropriate descendent, Tribe, or Native Hawaiian 
organization. 

The statute also requires a set of steps and conditions 
related to the description of cultural items, either through 
item-by-item inventories or written summaries, the evalu- 
ation of likely lineal descent or cultural affiliation, and the 
repatriation of unassociated funerary objects, sacred 
objects, and objects o: cultural patrimony are similar to 
those for human remains and associated funerary objects. 

The second principal intention of the law is the protec- 
tion, on Federal and Tribal land, of Native American 
graves and other cultural items still located within archeo- 
logical sites. This approach encourages the in situ preser- 
vation of archeological sites, or at least the portions of 
them that contain burials or other kinds of cultural items, 
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Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
(continued from page 9) 
but may encompass other actions to preserve these 
remains and items. Therefore, it is advantageous for 
Federal agencies and Tribes ing land-modify- 
ing activities on their lands to precede them with careful 
consultations with traditional users of the land and 
intensive surveys whenever possible. This 
will help agencies and Tribes to locate and then avoid 
unmarked Native American graves, cemeteries, or other 
places where cultural items might be located. On 
Federal and Tribal lands, archeological investigations for 
planning or research purposes, or other land modifying 
activities that inadvertently discover cultural items 
require the Federal agency or Tribe involved to consult 
with affiliated or potentially affiliated Native Americans 
concerning the treatment and di of these items. 
Other provisions of the Act may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) it stipulates that illegal trafficking in human 
ye ee ee hee nt ee 

ties; (2) it authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
administer a grants to assist museums and 
Indian Tribes in complying with this law; (3) it requires 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish a Review 
Committee to advice and assistance in 
out key provisions of the statute; and (4) it directs the 
Secretary to develop regulations in consultation with 
this Review Committee. 


Responsible Organizations 

Executing the of the Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act involves three primary participants: 
Federal agencies, all museums receiving Federal funds 
(including state, local, and private institutions), and 
Indian Tribes and Native Hawaiian organizations. This 
section summarizes the roles of each. Oversight of and 
directions for the activities required of these three types 
of organizations are to be provided by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Review Committee established by 
the statute. 

Other organizations with which some of the activities 
by the Act should be coordinated are the 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation and the State 
Historic Preservation Officers . For projects or activities 

that require review under Section 106 of the National 
Historic Preservation Act in addition to the Graves 
Protection and Repatriation Act, close coordination dur- 
ing the completion of the two review processes will save 
time in project planning and execution. 


Indian Tribes and Native Hawaiian Organizations 


The definitions of Indian Tribe and Native Hawaiian 
organization are provided in the statute. The statutory 
definition of Indian Tribe is, “any Tribe, band, nation, or 
other organized group or community of Indians, includ- 
we any Alaska Native village (as defined in, or estab- 

i pursuant to, the Alaska Native Claims Settlement 
Act), which is recognized as eligible for the special pro- 
grams and services provided by the United States to 
Indians because of their status as Indians.” Native 
Hawaiian organizations are defined by the statute as, 
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“any organization which (A) serves and represents the 
interests of Native Hawaiians, (B) has as a primary and 
stated purpose the of services to Native 
Hawaiians, and (C) has in Native Hawaiian 
Affairs, and shall include the Office of Hawauan Affairs 
and Hui Malama | Na Kupuna O Hawai'i Nei.” 

These definitions are important in describing the orga- 
nizations that may make claims related to the nghts 
affirmed by the statute. They also make clear that agen- 
cies and museums are to deal with representatives of 
these urganizations, not with Native American individu- 
als, or those claiming to be Native Americans, except in 
cases for which lineal descent is being claimed. 


Museums Receiving Federal Funds 


The statute defines “museum” as “any institution or 
state or local government agency (including any institu- 
tion of higher learning) that receives Federal funds and 
has possession of, or control over, Native American cul- 
tural items. Such term does not include the Smithsonian 
Institution or any other Federal agency.” 
A number ot Federal agencies supply financial support 
to museums and most museums receive at least some 
Federal funds. The committee reports are silent on 
issues of when and how directly any museum has 
received ing in order for it to be required to comply 
with the statute. Most large museums and many smaller 
museums within the United States will have to comply 
with this statute. 
Museums are required to conduct inventories or writ- 
ten summaries of all cultural items within their collec- 
tions regardless of the means of accession or geographi- 
cal point of origin of the items. Some museums serve as 
the repositories for cultural items that were obtained 
from Federal or Tribal lands. The museums may con- 
duct the required inventories or written summaries on 
behalf of Federal agencies or Tribes if these entities 

it. Hc wever, for human remains and other cul- 
tural items that came from Federal lands or for which 
Federal agencies have administrative responsibility, 
each agency must ensure that inventories or summaries 
are done either within each agency structure or by a 
repository. Federal agencies may transfer the workload 
to a museum, not the ultimate responsibility for comply- 
ing with the statute. 


Federal Agencies 

Except for the Smithsonian Institution, which is covered 
under a separate statute, all Federal a that man- 
age land or are responsible for collections 
from their lands or generated by their activities must 
comply with the Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act. 

In addition to these three kinds of primarily responsible 
organizations, two other officials or committees are key 
to the implementation and functioning of the statute. 
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Secretary of the Interior 
The statute assigns responsibility for umpiementation of 
many aspects of the Native American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act to the Secretary of the Interior. 
, the Secretary must: 

(1) establish a review committee of seven persons to 
monitor and review inventory, identification, and 
repatriation activities; 

(2) provide reasonable levels of administrative and staff 
es * 

for its operations; and 
®)promalgate regulars for implementing he 


nabiiten Geundeny badtatendwetetetdienn 

(1) develp and administer a grants program to assist 
Tribes and museums in repatriation activities; 

(2) review requests from museums for extensions of 
time to complete inventones of human remains and 


pooimammane 
| National Park Service. 


The Review Committee 

This review committee is established by Section 8 of the 
statute. The committee's views do not bind the Federal 
Government, but will be a very important consideration 
for any action that the Secretary or others must take in 


membership 

of members is by the 
nations submitted by Indian Tribes, Native Hawaiian 
organizations, and traditional Native American religious 
leaders, and from national museum and scientific organi- 
zations. Consisting of seven members, the duties of the 
committee are to monitor and review inventory, identifi- 
cation, and repatriation activities. It may make i 
pe a ne Se Pepe 


requested, facilitate the resolution of disputes, consult 
with parties, and offer ions about the care of repa- 
triated materials. The tions that implement the 


statute are to be developed in consultation with the com- 
mittee. The committee must compile an inventory of cul- 
turally unidentifiable human remains that are in the pos- 
session or control of each museum and Federal agency, 
and recommend specific actions for developing a process 
is to submit a report to Congress on the progress made 
and any barriers encountered in carrying out its function. 
The statute assigns an important role of national scope 
to the committee. However, most specific matters con- 
cerning repatriation, inventory, and potential agreements 
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concerning excavation are best approw.. »d through 
agreements by local agency offices, museums, 
Tribes, and Native Hawanan organizations. It is antici 
pated that the committee's role in consulting and facil 
tating dispute resolution will cniy be invoked when such 


agreements at the local level are not possible. 


What is Covered: The Definitions of Cultural Items 


The kinds of remains and the artifacts covered by provi- 
sions of the statute are: (1) human remains and associat- 
ed funerary objects; (2) unassociated funerary objects; (3) 
sacred objects; and (4) objects of cultural patrimony. 
With the exception of human remains, each of these 
kinds of cultural items is defined within Section 2 of the 
Statute. 

“Human remains” are not defined in the statute, and 

y all Native American human remains are 

covered. This means that whether or not Native 
American human remains came from a burial site, such 
remains are covered by the statute. In other words, iso- 
lated human bones, teeth, hair, or other kinds of bodily 
remains that may have been disturbed from a burial site 
are still subject to the provisions of this statute. 

oo = are obyects reasonably 
believed to have been placed with human remains as 
part of a death rite or The use of the adjective 
“associated” refers to the fact that these items retain their 
association with the human remains vith which they 
were found and that these human remains can be locat- 
ed. It applies to all objects that are stored together as 
well as objects for which records exist permit- 
ting a reasonable reassociation between the funerary 
objects and the human remains that they were buried 
with. This situation may include materials located in a 
different repository from the human remains. This cate- 
gory of cultural items also includes objects “...exclusively 
made for burial or to contain human 
remains...”, but that may not have been found with 
human remains. 

It frequently occurs in archeological sites that artifacts 
seemingly from burials were not placed with the human 
remains as part of a death rite; rather they have been 
introduced into the burial later by natural processes or 
cultural activities unrelated to death rites or ceremonies. 
These latter objects would not be considered funerary 


“Unassociated objects” are items that “...as 
part of a death rite or ceremony of a culture are reason- 
ably believed to have been placed with individual 
human remains either at the time of death or later...”, but 
for which the human remains are not in the or 
control of the museum or Federal agency. 
also must meet one of two further conditions. They must 
be identified by a p of the evidence as 
either “... related to specific individuals or families or to 
known human remains...” or “...as having been removed 
from a specific burial site of an individual culturally affil- 
iated with a particular Indian tribe.” 

“Sacred objects” are defined in the statute as “...specif- 
ic ceremonial objects which are needed by traditional 
Native American religious leaders for the practice of 


(continued on page 12) 
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Managing Repatnaton. |mpiementing the Native American 
Graves Protecnon and Repatnation Act 
(comtmued from page 11) 


traditional Native Amencan religions Dy their present- 
day adherents...” Further discussion of this term is sup- 
plied by the Senate Committee report 

“There has been some concern expressed that amy object could 
be imbued with sacredness m the eyes of a Natroe American. 
from an ancient pottery shard to an arrowhead The 
Commuttee does not intend this result The promary purpose of 
the object 1s that the object must be used im a Natiwe American 
religious ceremony in order to fall within the protection afford- 
ed by the bill.” 

Additional ntormation 1s supplied by the House 


“Fhe definition of “sacred objects” is intended to sachade both 
objects needed for ceremomes currently practiced by traditional 
Native American religious practitioners and objects needed to 
renew ceremonies that are part of traditional religions. The 
operatic” al part of the definition ts that there must be present 

adherents im etther stance. ~ 
key provision in this definition is whether the items 


poups and butross 


Supeeiantal aiiunemmmemitne 
individual Native American, and which, therefore, can- 
“dual” The hen eotnsion ts Os dokeadan Caen 


adamdemmnmante 
rl aoe such central to the Tribe 


aaubGneunemebumnd. © The potential 
vagueness of this term again produced comment by the 
Senate Committee: 

“The Committee intends this term to refer to only those items 
that have such great i to an Indian Tribe or to the 
Native Hawatian culture that they cannot be , appro- 
priated or transferred by an individual member. Ov) 

Native American cultural patri would include items such 
as Zuni War Gods, the Wampum belts of the Iroquois, and 
other objects of a similar character and significance to the 
Indian Tribe as a whole.” 


inadvertently 
right of alienation or possession. 

Having reviewed the definitions of cultural items, note 
that many objects in archeological or ethnographic collec- 
tions are not covered by the statute, because they never 
had a burial, funerary, religious, or cultural patrimonial 
context in the culture that they were part of. Such objects 
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wouid be retained mn eusting repositones with appropn- 
ate treatments and care When 


archeological invesnga- 
hons or unanficipated duscovenes on Federal or Tmbal 
land result in the recovery of such items. they are to be 
treated and disposed of according to the requirements of 
the appropnate archeologscal or histonc preservation 
laws. 


Summarn 


The requirements of the Native Amencan Graves 
Protechon and Repatnation Act and the legusiative intent 


bility for achons under the statute There are three main 
types of orgaruzations responsible for varmious achons 
a Indian Trnbes and Native 
Federal museums 
Sco ccnbeletedtaate Sumiealy, the bande of 
obyects in eusting collechons and that will be excavated 


Thus article has attempted to integrate many comments 





tons are em to collaborate in ing cre- 
ative and mi solutions to the challenges 
posed by this important statute 

Dr. Francis P. \MicManamon is the 

Archeologist for the U.S. of the Interior and chief 
Archeological Assistance Division, National Park Service 
Washington, DC 
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ising the Dead 


onstruction Within 
me Canadian Parks 


Service 
Shannon Ricketts 


n l&to the English consery ationsst john Ruskin 
wrote, “It is umpossible. as umpossible as to rane the 
dead. to res.ore anytfung that has ever Deen great or 
beautiful in architecture ~ This may seem an 
extreme statement—and so it is——Dut it represents 
the incephon of the phulosophy whuch has informed 
much of our present attitude toward conservation 
Ruskin was one of the most uncompromusing in a long 
line of writers and architects who preached maintenance 
over restorafon (or reconstruction) and a fitting hurmuillty 





Reconstruction— 
Controversy on Both Sides of the Border 


Barry Mackintosh 


As | noted m a 1990 wsue of CRM (Vol. 13, Ne 
recomstruction has probably aroused more controversy 
over the years taan any other cultural resource manage- 
ment activity of the Natwnal Part Servwe (NPS) In 
March 1992. | was motted to a workshop on reconstruc 
thon comducted by the Canadsan Parts Serowe (CPS) to 
discuss the NPS experwnce with this actrotty. |t was 
readily apparent that the controversy ts not limited to 
our side of the border 


As | listened to the other presentations. | was struck by 
the close parallels m reconstruction pholosophy. policy 
and practice between our Canadian counterparts and 
ourselves. In the CPS as in the NPS. professional reluc 
tance has often been pitted « zaimst and overcome by pub- 
lnc and political pressures jor enmanced interpretation 
and tourtsm. Both park services face challenges of matn- 
taming log and earthen reconstructions whose originals 
were never designed for permanence and of dealing wtth 
reconstructions deficient in accuracy. Within both ser- 
vices there are broad differences uf opmmion among CRM 
professionals, interpreters, and managers on the value 
and appropriateness of reconstruction 


Two of the papers | found most illuminating are repro- 
duced in this issue. Although CRM’s American readers 
may find some of the names and places unfamilar, they 
will readily recognize the plot. Readers may also be pro- 
voked by some of their insights and conclustons—the 
best reason of all to imbibe what follows 





Barry Mackintosh ts the Bureau Historian, Natwnal Park 
Service 
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Raising the Dead: 
(comtmued frum page 13) 


Canada in 1983. This philosophy also forms the back- 
bone of the Levels of Intervention System used by many 
hentage within the Canadian Parks 
Service. This set of guidelines subdivides conservation 
into two categores: at the level of minimum intervention 
iS preservation (or protection), which consists of interim 
protection and stabilizatior. more radical intervention is 
defined as development (or enhancement). The latter 
includes penod restoration or rehabilitation and, at the 
maximum level of intervention (i-e., replacement), 
means either penod reconstruction or 
redevelopment. The recently proposed CPS Cultural 
Resource Management Policy is also based on the con- 
cept of a “continuum of strategies,” but has placed 


clearly stated distinchon between conservation and pre- 
sentation 1s fairly recent and reflects the accumulated 
experience of CPS over the greater part of a century. 
"According to the CPS Policy, the general objective for 
the Service is “to fulfill national and international 
a a eo 
conservation, and to commemorate, and pre- 
sent both directly and indirectly, places which are signif- 
ant examples of Canada's cultural and natural heritage 
im ways that encourage public understanding, apprecia- 
en oe ee 
Withun this apparently biand statement lie the 
mbdedinas-—aseh, the directives both to pro- 
tect and to present signif: cant examples of our cultural 
heritage While phy remnants may be best protected 
by sumply them agaist natural and human 
interference (ie.. the natural ravages of time), this does 
little to expiain or to present those remnants within a 
cultural or histoncal context. In other words, how can 
the sometimes competing demands of conservation and 
presentanon be weighted given limited resources? 
Amongst mynad methods of interpretation, reconstruc- 
hon has been, and remains, one of the most popular, 
especially in the view of the general public for whose 
benefit hentage professionals are charged with the pro- 
techon and presentation of cultural remnants. 
Seen in its historical perspective in Canada, reconstruc- 
hon was driven by 2 desire to enhance the i 
of a site and /or remnants of a cultural resource. In many 
ways, each reconstruction can be seen as a product of its 
time, reflecting athtudes toward | 
and to conservation. It accepts this view, then do 


tools. are they to be compared with the story line whose 
zccuracy should be enhanced as new information 

becomes available? If. to paraphrase John Ruskin, it 1s as 
umpossible to restore a building as to raise the dead. then 


ee et ne + eget 
ied out by the CPS over the course of this century 
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and will attempt to place it in the context of related activ- 
ities by other organizations, both national and interna- 
tional, at similar points in time. By following this histori- 
cal development, I hope to clarify how CPS has reached 
its present philosophy regarding conservation and pre- 
sentation and to test its reconstructions against Ruskin’s 
maxim. 

The first known act of conscious historical reconstruc- 
tion in Canada was the rebuilding of three gates in the 
walls at Québec City by Lord Dufferin in 1875. Outraged 
by the city’s desire to pull down part of the walls in 
order to improve transportation routes, Governor 
General Lord Dufferin hired Irish >rchitect William Lynn 
to apply his specialty in “ pict. -csaue medieval military 
construction” in rebuilding 3". -s which. would maintain 
the flavour of the originals w 2 allowing the desired 
improvement in street access. it 1s been suggested that 
Lord Dufferin was influenced by French architect Viollet- 
le-Duc’s conservation of the walled city of Carcassonne 
in southwest France earlier in the century.’ The rebuild- 
ing of the Québec gates was an anomaly in Canada and 
was more representative of the views of Lord Durferin 
than those of Canadians of the time. Nor was this recon- 
struction project intended to re-create a vanished 
resource in a historically accurate manner. Rather it was 

ive of the romantic views and picturesque tastes 
of the era. This very early occurrence of reconstruction 
was not repeated until much later in the 20th century. 


The Era of the Military Site: The 1920s-1940s 


The first stage of reconstruction history in Canada real- 
ly occurred in the 1920s and 1930s and coincided with a 
ing momentum in the architectural conservation 
movement. At that time, Canadian conservationists were 
encouraged by developments in the United States, where 
historic sites were receiving attention ‘rom both the pri- 
vate sector and the federal government. In Canada, pri- 
vate sector sponsors were not involved to the same 
extent, and the public looked to governments at both the 
incial and the federal levels to ensure the preserva- 
tion of the nation’s heritage. Quebec passed heritage leg- 
islation as early as 1922, and in 1925 British Columbia 
enacted laws to protect Indian artifacts. Academic inter- 
est in the nation’s architectural heritage was reflected in 
the schools of architecture at McGill and at the 
University of Toronto, where students were directed in 
the production of measured drawings of historic archi- 
tecture. In Nova Scotia, A.W. Wallace produced similar 
records of that province's early bu‘ldings. Enthusiasts 
formed action groups such as the Architectural 
Conservancy of Ontario. 
While interest in historic buildings and sites continued 
to grow in the 1930s, the economy was in shambles. 
ing the precedent of U.S. President Koosevelt’s 
New Deal, the Canadian federz: government passed the 
Public Works Construction Ac* in 195 to provide fund- 
ing for the erection of public buildings across the coun- 
try. Through this program the Parks Branch was able to 
finance construction work at various historic sites, 
ing the Prince of Wales Martello Tower in Halifax, 
Fort Anne [Nova Scotia], Fort Prince of Wales 
[Manitoba], and Fort Langley [British Columbia]. 
Depression relief funds also were made available at a 
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provincial level and in Ontario resulted in such projects 
as the reconstructions at Fort George and Fort Henry as 
well as the restoration of Fort York.. 

In most cases it was local historical organizations which 
had provided the initial impetus to commemorate, pre- 
serve, and ultimately, to interpret. This was so in the 
Niagara area, where local enthusiasts had been encourag- 
ing governments at all levels to develop historic sites, 
particularly those which would commemorate the War of 
1812. During the 1930s the Ontario government, through 
the Niagara Parks Commission, sponsored four recon- 
structions—Fort Erie, the William Lyon Mackenzie 
House at Queenston, Navy Hall at Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
and Fort George.’ The reasons for the Ontario govern- 
ment becoming so highly involved in historic sites at this 
time are a complex mi of altruism and pragmatism. 

First, as has been mentioned, these sites had been the 
focus of local preservation efforts for some time. Second, 
the great popular success of Colonial Williamsburg, 
opened in 1933, and the even earlier reconstruction of 
Fort Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain, re-created through 
archival and archaeological evidence in 1907, provided 
examples of the happy conjuncture of patriotism and 
capitalism. Closer to home, the 1930s reconstruction of 
Fort Niagara on the American side of the Niagara River 
underscored the neglected condition of the historic sites 
on the Canadian shore.’ For politicians like the dynamic 
Minister of Ontario’s Department of Highways, T.B. 
McQuesten, Williamsburg and some of the reconstruc- 
tions carried out by the American National Park Service 
provided examples of how a lagging economy could be 
primed. Relief funds provided salaries for a small army 
of crash workers who would create a local attraction 
capable of drawing badly needed tourist dollars to a 
depressed area. 

Third, the gradual professionalization of the discipline 
of history was beginning to bear fruit in the increasing 
numbers of trainec historians and archaeologists, and in 
the improved organization and collections of archives 
and research libraries. Confidence in the ability to recov- 
er verifiable facts concernin. historic sites encouraged 
policy makers to attempt recunstructions. Ironically, 
these same officials sometimes became cavalier in their 
impatient assessments that “close enough was good 
enough’ in the creation of historical replicas. 

In the case of Fort George, the hiring of a lone historian, 
Ronald Way, fell far short of the team of historians and 
archaeologists working at a site like Williamsburg and 
set up an impossible tension between the time-consum- 
ing pursuit of historical data and the immediate demands 
of a large work force which had to be kept busy. 
Additionally, the architect-incharge, William Lyon 
Somerville, while well known for his revival-style homes 
for wealthy patrons in Toronto, had no previous experi- 
ence in reconstructing historical sites. Inevitably, the 
needs of the present won out over those of the past. 
Later, Niagara Parks historian Ronald Way, while 
acknowledging that the Fort George reconstructions were 
based largely on a concept of typical building types and, 
therefore, could not be defended from the point of view 
of historical accuracy,’ went to some lengths to defend 
the concept of reconstruction as the visual teaching of 
history. This is a sentiment still shared by defenders of 
reconstruction today. 
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Courtyard, Port Royal Habitation, Nova Scotia. Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau photo, CTB 3-218. 


At the same time, a parallel project was being undcrtak- 
en in Nova Scotia. What is now known as the Habitation 
of Port Royal had long been supported as a potential 
national historic site by the local Annapolis Royal 
Historical Association. During the 1920s, wealthy 
American summer residents, aware of re-created sites in 
the United States, became active in raising money and 
supporting research with the aim of constructing replicas 
of the original buildings on the site. It was declared a 
national historic site in 1924, and in 1938 the Dominion 
government acquired land comprising the original site 
and its immediate surroundings." The American 
Associates of Port Royal paid the salary of an American 
archaeologist who excavated the site (an improvement 
over the total lack of a:chaeological investigation at Fort 
George) while others, including the site’s American 
patroness Harriet Taber Richardson and Canadians C.W. 
Jeffreys, Marius Barbeau, Sylvan Brosseau, and Ramsay 
Traquair, carried out historical and architectural research. 

In the end, many of the conclusions about the original 
structures were reached by making leaps of judgment 
across considerable gaps in available archaeological and 
historical data. Reconstruction work was carried out 
under the direction of the Surveys and Engineering 
Branch of the Department’ the Interior using local 
craftsmen who, like those at Fort George, imitated the 
techniques of the past in a general way without having 
site-specific documentation. The supervising architect 
was K.D. Harris, the same Department of the Interior 
architect who had rehabilitated the Officers’ Quarters at 
nearby Fort Anne in 1934-35 (a national historic park 
since 1917). In that case the objectives had been to remod- 
el a late-18th-century-building and to make it fireproof. 
To these ends the Officers’ Quarters were, according to 
Harris, “reconstructed.” Historical veracity was not, in 
this case, the guiding motive. In fact, the exterior was 
“greatly improved in appearance by the introduction of 
moulded cornices and Georgian entrances with columns 
and pedimented roofs” and the walls were clad in a 
clever cement version of wooden clapboarding." 

Even when historical fact was the goal, the truth was 
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often elusive. In the cases of both Fort George and the 
Habitation of Port Royal, many of the conclusions about 
the original structures were incorrect. Consequently, the 
reconstructed buildings were built according to false 
assumptions. The results, while evoking an aura of his- 
tory and providing a believable backdrop for popular 
interpretive schemes of the living museum type, were 
ultimately misleading. Contemporary critics were 
painfully aware of these dangers. Brigadier General E.A. 
Cruikshank, along with other members of the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, were generally 
opposed to such reconstructions. Cruikshank clearly 
stated that “in my opinion these attempts to reconstruct 
buildings which have entirely disappeared and are only 
known from vague descriptions or plans of doubtful 
authenticity with modern materials and workmen of the 
present time are absurd and a mere waste of money.” 

Nevertheless, outdoor museums——whether consisting 
of a “restored” house like the Barnum House in Grafton, 
Ontario, purchased and restored by the Architectural 
Conservancy of Ontario in the 1930s, an assemblage of 
buildings moved from other sites in order to create an 
impression of a coherent historical community like the 
first (1891) outdoor museum in Skansen (a Stockholm 
suburb), Sweden, and the later Henry Ford Greenfield 
Village at Dearborn, Michigan, or elaborately recon- 
structed sites like Fort George and Port Royal—were 
(and continue to be) enormously popular with the pub- 
lic. More widespread use of automobiles by the 1930s 
encouraged this trend in cultural tourism which contin- 
ues to grow today. Such sites blend education and enter- 
tainment. Disneyland is, perhaps, an expression of this 
trend carried to its extreme at a site which frankly for- 
sakes the educational component and creates a confec- 
tionary version of a mythical main street representing an 
indulgently interpreted middle-American past. 

In fact, in the years before World War II the Parks 
Branch was both philosophically and fiscally cautious 
regarding reconstructions. In 1920 the HSMBC recom- 
mended the preservation of six historically significant 
forts—Prince of Wales Fort at Churchill, Manitoba; the 
Fortress of Louisbourg and Forts Beauséjour, 
Gaspareaux, and Piziquid (Edward) in the Maritimes; 
and Fort Pelly in Saskatchewan. None of these was fully 
reconstructed. In the case of the old Hudson’s Bay fort at 
Churchill, development became possible with the avail- 
ability of Public Works Construction Act funds in 1934.” 
From 1934 to 1937, repair work was carried out on the 
exterior walls, which were largely reassembled. To some 
extent, this happy circumstance was undoubtedly large- 
ly a result of fiscal restraint and the fort’s remote loca- 
tion rather than consciously applied conservation stan- 
dards. 

Nevertheless, it is Parks historian C.J. Taylor’s opinion 
that the Parks Branch was aware of conservation philos- 
ophy and generally agreed with Ruskin’s dictum that 
restoration “means the most total destruction which a 
building can suffer.” In 1920 James Harkin, Parks 
Branch Commissioner, stated as Parks policy: “If there is 
nothing but a pile of stones, it is not considered good 
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policy to erect a fort on the lines of the original one. 
Not all Board members agreed with this view, however. 
Already it was evident from developments to the south 
that beneficial economic results could be achieved by the 
reconstruction of historic sites as tourist destinations. 
Maritime province members were very interested in 
developing sites with tourism potential, as were politi- 
cians anxious to assist in the economic development of 
the areas they represented. 

Local pressure also played a determining role in the 
development of both Louisbourg and Fort Beauséjour. 
The latter was designated a national historic site in 1928, 
and initial work included cleaning up of the grounds and 
repair work to the gateway, the mess room, and the pow- 
der magazine with the aim of stabilizing the remains 
until a policy for the site’s development was decided on 
by the Branch.” In fact, the development of this site was 
decided largely by New Brunswick Board member Dr. 
J.C. Webster, who directed the erection of commemora- 
tive cairns and signage to guide visitors, as well as the 
clearing of trenches and acquisition of appropriate ord- 
nance. Interventions to the existing ruins were modest 
and consisted of some archaeological digging and the 
building up of an exterior wall to a height of about 10 
feet. Much of Webster’s energy was taken up in the con- 
solidation of land associated with the fort and in the 
establishment of a museum. This was made possible in 
1934 by including the construction of a museum at Fort 
Beauséjour in the Public Works Construction Act alloca- 
tions. From 1936, when the Fort Beauséjour Museum was 
opened, attention became focussed on improving its 
exhibits rather than on further development of the ruins. 

A similar course of development occurred at the 
Fortress of Louisbourg. Declared a national historic site 
in 1928, it was initially allocated $23,000 for develop- 
ment.” At Louisbourg, wealthy entrepreneur and history 
enthusiast J.S. McLennan paralleled the role of Webster 
at Fort Beauséjour. McLennan, however, was more ambi- 
tious and believed that the reconstruction of Louisbourg 
was both possible and desirable."* He is reported to have 
been very impressed with American reconstructions at 
Fort Ticonderoga and at Valley Forge. Despite the views 
of the Parks Branch and British town planner Thomas 
Adams whom the Branch sent to evaluate the site in 1923 
and who advised against reconstruction, the develop- 
ment plan submitted to the HSMBC in 1930 reflected 
McLennan’s point of view and called for recoristruction 
of part of the King’s Bastion and the West Gate, along 
with limited restoration of other parts of the ruins as well 
as the construction of a museum. Budgetary restraints 
ensured that work progressed relatively slowly and, 
while repair work was carried out on the casemates and 
some excavating of buildings was accomplished, recon- 
struction work was limited to the partial rebuilding of 
the walls of some four structures. 

As at Fort Beauséjour, the museum, completed in 1936, 
became the operational and interpretive focus of the site 
until reconstruction work resumed in the 1960s. The 
device of the historical museum also was used at Fort 
Anne, Fort Chambly [Quebec], Fort Malden [Ontario], 
and Fort Langley. At sites where remains were fragmen- 
tary and potentially mysterious to the average visitor, the 
museum display became the didactive focus and a much 
less expensive means of interpretation than reconstruc- 
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tion. It is interesting to compare the attitudes of this peri- 
od to those of later years which resulted in a much more 
ambitious reconstruction project. During the 1920s and 
1930s, while opinions were split over the issue of recon- 
struction, even proponents like Webster envisioned only 
a modest project. There seems to have been a belief that 
the real value in a site like Louisbourg was to inspire 
Canadians with the drama of their own history and, to 
this end, the wild site and romantic ruins evoked a suit- 
able setting for this Canadian version of the fate of 
Ozymandius. Quebec politician Henri Bourassa report- 
edly likened a visit to the site to “passing through the 
ruins of Pompeii.”” 


The Era of the Outdoor Museum: The 1950s—1960s 


With World War II, activity declined until the 1950s, by 
which time an improved economy and more highly 
developed cultural agencies brought a renewed vigour to 
the heritage field at both the provincial and federal lev- 
els. These postwar years ushered in a new era in recon- 
struction. The concept of the outdoor museum gained 
immense popularity during the postwar period. The ear- 
liest identified example in Canada was an individual 
effort, Earle Moore’s Canadiana Village in Quebec, which 
started with one relocated building in 1946 and gradual- 
ly was added to, creating a nucleus of structures evoking 
life in a pre-industrial rural Quebec.” 

In Ontario during the 1950s and early 1960s, several 
local groups established their own “pioneer villages.” 
Perhaps reacting to a rapidly changing environment 
which included an increased rate of urbanization and a 
concomitant building boom, as well as a wave of immi- 
gration which brought new citizens who often did not 
share an awareness of Canada’s earlier history, commu- 
nity organizations strove to save examples of the coun- 
try’s rural past. While Upper Canada Village was the 
most sophisticated and best-known such site, Black 
Creek, Doon, Fanshawe, Westfield, and Century pioneer 
villages also drew appreciative audiences. The best 
known is Upper Canada Village, conceived when it 
became obvious that the planned St. Lawrence Seaway 
would result in the flooding of numbers of historic build- 
ings. Representative examples were removed from their 
threatened sites and relocated to the new “village” where 
they were restored and, in some cases, substantially 
reconstructed. 

At a pragmatic level, these developments were made 
possible by increased levels of affluence and leisure 
among the general population who could access these 
sites by automobile and who were anxious that their chil- 
dren develop an appreciation of their past. By the mid- 
1960s, this trend was reinforced by patriotic responses to 
the celebration of Canada’s centennial. Perhaps the most 
ambitious heritage project in Ontario in the 1960s was 
the reconstruction of Sainte-Marie I near Penetan- 
guishene. The scope of such provincial projects reflects 
the growth and development of provincial heritage agen- 
cies by the 1960s. 

In the West the image of the idyllic pioneer village was 
traded for that of the 19th-century trading post and fort. 
During the 1940s the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(RCMP) created an early and interesting version of a 
reconstructed historic fort at Fort Walsh, Saskatchewan. 
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Fort Walsh, Maple Creek, Saskatchewan. CPS photo. 


Located on the site of a late-19th-century North West 
Mounted Police (NWMP) post, the re-created fort com- 
prised 10 log buildings intended to evoke those at the 
original fort while satisfying the functional requirements 
of a contemporary horse-breeding station.” Largely the 
brainchild of RCMP Commissioner Stuart Taylor Wood, 
the fort was intended to preserve the force’s traditions 
and did not accommodate tourists until the 1960s, when 
the RCMP enhanced the historic atmosphere in order to 
open the site to visitors in honour of the Canadian cen- 
tennial. By this time the RCMP were planning to relocate 
the horse-breeding station and hoped that the National 
Historic Parks Branch would take over the site. 

The RCMP figured large in the memory of the old 
West. In Alberta the first reconstructed historic site was 
the NWMP post at Fort Macleod. Rebuilt by a group of 
local enthusiasts in 1957, it preceded other reconstructed 
forts at Lethbridge, Red Deer, Calgary, and Edmonton. 
In Saskatchewan, Fort Walsh was followed, in 1967, by a 
provincial historic park at the former RCMP post at 
Wood Mountain. The park’s museum was housed in a 
reconstructed barracks building. Similarly in British 
Columbia, the former RCMP post at Fort Steele was 
made a provincial historic park in the 1960s and devel- 
oped with reconstructed buildings. The gold-rush town 
of Barkerville was also partially rebuilt and developed 
as a tourist venue. By the late 1960s, the idea of “heritage 
parks” was leading the development of many historic 
sites in the West as outdoor museums there reflected the 
historic and ethnic flavour of a relatively recent past. 

At the federai level, the Massey Commission on the 
Arts, v hich published its report in 1952, was influential 
in broudening the HSMBC’s commemorative scope and, 
during the immediate postwar years, the National 
Historic Parks Branch responded to its national mandate 
by attempting to develop at least one major heritage site 
in each region;” hence the establishment of a historic 
park (developed with reconstructions) at Fort Langley, 
British Columbia, the acquisition of Fort Battleford and 
the Batoche rectory in Saskatchewan, the acquisition of 
Woodside in Ontario—former Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King’s childhood home, which was 
reconstructed initially by local enthusiasts before being 
further developed by the federal government, the 

(continued on page 18) 
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restoration of the former Canadian Arsenals (now 
Artillery Park) in Québec City, as well as the Halifax 
Citadel in Nova Scotia and Signal Hill in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. By the 1960s the elaborately interpreted 
historic site was considered de rigeur. The living or out- 
door museum concept had replaced the by-now out- 
moded regional museum collections as the preferred 
mode of interpretation at the sites. 

This emphasis on the acquisition and development of 
historic sites was criticized by some outsiders, however. 
Organizations like the Architectural Conservancy of 
Ontario and the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
which were not so much interested in the commemora- 
tion of historical events or persons as they were con- 
cerned with the preservation of the Canadian architec- 
tural heritage, pointed out the need for programs to 
ensure the survival of representative examples of 
Canada’s domestic architecture in particular. At this 
point the seeds sown by such early proponents of archi- 
tectural conservation as Ramsay Traquair, Eric Arthur, 
and A.W. Wallace began to flower. While the 1920s had 
seen the beginnings of an appreciation of architecture for 
both its aesthetic value and as a form of historical evi- 
dence, this attitude was confined to a few connoisseurs 
until the postwar years when the intellectual atmosphere 
encouraged ideas such as art for art’s sake and a recogni- 
tion of intrinsic values in art and architecture. 
Movements such as abstractionism in the art world and 
the parallel modernist mode in architecture focussed 
attention on more purely aesthetic values. Once one 
begins to view buildings as unique historical documents 
or as artistic products, the concept of replicating them 
becomes as suspect as forging archival manuscripts or 
artworks. This is what Ruskin and Morris appreciated in 
the 19th century and what was becoming more obvious 
to greater numbers of both heritage professionals and 
laymen by the 1950s and 1960s. 

Clearly, distinctions between commemoration, inter- 
pretation, and conservation were critical to heritage poli- 
cies at all levels. At the federal level there had always 
been members of the HSMBC and staff within the Parks 
Branch who were aware of the pitfalls inherent in con- 
fusing these issues. More often than not, the acquisition 
and development of heavily restored or reconstructed 
sites had been as much the result of political realities as 
it had been a reflection of directives from the Board or 
preferences within the Branch. Nor was it likely, given 
the popularity of reconstructions, that pressure to repli- 
cate historic structures would disappear. The success of 
reconstruction as an interpretive vehicle and the estab- 
lished association between elaborately developed his- 
toric sites and potential tourism earnings combined with 
more purely patriotic sentiments to ensure the continued 
desirability of reconstructions. In fact, many of the 
megaprojects pursued by the Branch during the 1960s 
relied heavily on reconstruction. 

The very scale of these projects reflects their impor- 
tance beyond the Parks Branch. The restoration of the 
Halifax Citadel, the reconstruction of the Fortress of 
Louisbourg, the development of Lower Fort Garry and 
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that of the Yukon boomtown of Dawson all implied a 
substantial contribution to regional economic develop- 
ment at a ministerial level. For its part, the Parks Branch 
increased its professional capabilities to ensure that 
development would take place within controlled guide- 
lines and with the fullest possible archaeological, histori- 
cal, and architectural information. Nevertheless, at 
Louisbourg in the 1960s we again meet the now-estab- 
lished heritage consultant Ronald Way, who reports that 
the tensions between pragmatic project delivery and his- 
torical research were as vexing here as they had been 30 
years earlier at Fort George.” Once again, pragmatism 
won out over professional ideals. This is not to say that 
the standards of historical veracity had not risen. Yet, 
despite the enormous investment of time, expertise, and 
money that went into Louisbourg, Ruskin’s conviction of 
the impossibility of re-creating the past was born out. 
The birth of Dawson as a national historic site reveals a 
similar pattern. A federal policy of northern economic 
development during the late 1950s included a scheme for 
tourism at Dawson hinging on a theatre festival to be 
held in the Palace Grand Theatre. Once again, time was 
of the essence and, given the decayed condition of the 
structure—an example of boomtown vernacular archi- 
tecture erected without a great deal of concern for 
longevity—the Branch recommended that the building 
be demolished and reconstructed to meet contemporary 
fire and safety standards.” As at Louisbourg, in order to 
build a replica, original fabric had to be destroyed. 


The Intellectualization of Interpretation: 
The 1970s—1980s 


It is in the 1970s that we see a considerable shift in 
Parks’ treatment of historic sites coincident with the mat- 
uration of its organizational capacities. The 1970s began 
the third stage in the history of reconstruction in Canada. 
By this time a fairly large staff of specialists was on hand 
and regionalization had resulted in a pool of profession- 
als in close proximity to the sites. Canadian heritage pro- 
fessionals were also linked by national and international 
organizations which kept them abreast of the latest theo- 
ries and practices in their fields. By 1964 the Venice 
Charter had been drawn up, establishing internationally 
accepted methods of conservation and maintenance. 
According to this document, “all reconstruction work 
should ... be ruled out a priori.”* In 1976 Canada, via the 
Canadian Parks Service, became a signator to the 
Convention Concerning the Protection of the World 
Cultural and Natural Heritage (the World Heritage 
Convention). By doing so, the federal government com- 
mitted itself to safeguarding world heritage sites within 
Canada and implied that the highest possible standards 
of conservation would be followed.” 

Reconstruction survived, but with significant differ- 
ences. The first historic site in Canada to be entered on 
the World Heritage list is that of the first-known 
European settlement in North America at L’ Anse aux 
Meadows, Newfoundland. Discovered by Norwegian 
archaeologist Helge Ingstad in 1960, it became a national 
historic site in 1968. Because of its significance interna- 
tionally, an international research advisory committee 
was formed in 1970. This committee of 2xperts from 
Scandinavia, Iceland, and Canada was responsible for 
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research and conservation at the site. Remains were 
carefully excavated, stabilized, and reburied for protec- 
tion until later in the 1970s when Parks pursued further 
archaeological excavations and built replicas of the origi- 
nal sod houses. The difference was that, this time, the 
reconstructions were not built on top of the archaeologi- 
cal remains but at some remove in order to ensure that 
the remains were undisturbed. 

Two of the most innovative reconstructions were car- 
ried out by Parks Canada at national historic sites in 
Quebec. Fort Chambly had been in federal hands for 
many years when Parks decided to carry out a major 
development of the site. It has been suggested that the 
volumetric reconstruction carried out at Chambly in 
1982 was inspired by a similar restoration process at the 
Castle of Visegrad in Hungary.” There, contemporary 
materials had been used to create the broad outiine of 
the original structure without trying to second guess 
what period details for which there was no historical 
data might have looked like. Under the direction of 
Parks, a private architectural firm was awarded a con- 
tract to do much the same thing at Chambly. It was felt 
that this sort of treatment avoided historical romanti- 
cism and potential falsification, while rescuing the ruins 
from further deterioration in a manner which lent itself 
to public interpretation. In this way both conservation 
and interpretation could be achieved legitimately. 

Another approach to volumetric reconstruction has 
been implemented at the Forges du Saint-Maurice. This 
site had been acquired by the provincial government in 
the 1960s. Some archaeological investigation and stabi- 
lization had taken place by the time that Parks took it 
over in 1973. After several years of research and evalua- 
tion, a complex development plan was formulated in 
1981 which made use of a variety of interpretive meth- 
ods. These, implemented over a period of several years, 
include a volumetric reconstruction of the blast furnace 
complex which uses a three-dimensional space frame to 
express the industrial processes which took place within 
the original structures.* The ruins and underground 
spaces are enclosed but visible to the public, while the 
transparent frarne traces the shapes of the major compo- 
nents of the complex aboveground. More literal replicas 
of significant machinery have also been built using con- 
temporary materials and placed at historical locations. 
Although volumetric reconstruction is a technique 
which has been utilized at other historic sites, perhaps 
the best known of which is the Benjamin Franklin house 
in Philadelphia, the approach used at the Forges h 
more complex in its attempt to illustrate a prox 
than the simple outline of a building. 

A second major project produced a historical! 
tution of La Grande Maison (1990) which, like Fo: 
Chambly, visually suggests the original building on the 
exterior while providing a modern interior used as an 
interpretive centre. The latter responds to an expressed 
public wish for a more traditional reconstruction. Great 
care has been taken to protect archaeological remains and 
to distinguish between original and re-created structures. 

This last project brings the outline of reconstruction at 
CPS sites up to the present. Reconstruction has always 
been a hotly debated procedure. While purists like 
Ruskin would have none of it, many others have accept- 
ed it under certain terms. These historically focussed on 
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the degree of accuracy with which original buildings 
were replicated. More recently, issues such as unity of 
style (should a building be reconstituted to reflect only 
one era in its longer history) and the need for visible dis- 
tinctions between original and new fabric have become 
determining factors in the manner in which reconstruc- 
tions are carried out. 

Several things become clear from tracing the history of 
reconstruction. One is the ongoing popularity of recon- 
struction as an interpretive tool both with the public and 
with politicians. Secondly, there is a traceable economic 
influence threading its way through this history. Put sim- 
ply, more ambitious projects are generally undertaken 
when large amounts of money are available. Barring 
another Public Works Construction Act for the 1990s, our 
present atmosphere of fiscal restraint may result in a 
more conservative approach in the immediate future. It 
becomes even more essential, therefore, that decisions 
are based on the pre-eminence of the historical artifact 
and on our responsibility to our history. If reconstruc- 
tions are to be funded, they must argue their worth with 
this in mind. 





The Saint-Jean Gate, Québec City. CPS photo. 


Meanwhile, what value are we to place on our recon- 
structed sites? If you agree that this brief history has 
illustrated the difficulty of “raising the dead,” then we 
must look to values other than historical accuracy in 
these resources. While reconstructions may still perform 
a valuable interpretive function as visual aids, their 
intrinsic value only emerges after a close visual analysis. 
Visually, this history shows that reconstructions reflect 
the spirit of their time as surely as does contemporary 
architecture. For instance, Viollet-le-Duc practised what 
has come to be called romantic reconstruction, creating 
evocations of a medieval past not dissimilar in appear- 
ance to early Gothic Revival architecture. In Canada the 
reconstructed gates at Québec City are examples of this 
phenomenon. Later, North American reconstructions 
from the 1920s and 1930s tend to look disconcertingly 
like the Colonial Revival designs of their time. The sym- 
biotic relationship between reconstructions and revival- 
style architecture of this period is currently receiving 
much academic attention. Our present fascination with 
volumetric reconstruction and reconstitution (see the 
Forges du Saint-Maurice) mirrors the trend in Post- 

(continued on page 20) 
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Officers’ Quarters, Fort Anne, Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. CPS photo. 
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Modern architecture to create visual metaphors of the 
past. Like contemporary architecture, volumetric recon- 
structions are sometimes criticized for an overly cerebral 
wit which can undermine content. 

Rather than dismissal as flawed creations akin to Dr. 
Frankenstein’s monster, then, reconstructions deserve 
recognition as valid expressions of their own time and as 
historic documents in their own right. Given their 
demonstrated intrinsic value, reconstructions become 
candidates for preservation in much the same way that 
other “historic” structures do, and we must be aware of 
our custodial responsibility to them. Perhaps we are wit- 
nessing the inception of the fourth stage in the history of 
reconstruction in Canada—the era of reconstruction 
reconsidered. 
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oking the Past or 
voking the Gods? 
ome Observations on 
Period Reconstructions 


Gordon Bennett 


begin with a confession: Not only do I try to visit 

Upper Canada Village [near Morrisburg, Ontario] 

once a year, but I have never been so proud of being 

an employee of the Canadian Parks Service as I was 

on an August day in 1984 when I first visited 
Louisbourg [Nova Scotia]. Indeed, my chest—such as it 
is— swelled with pride as I marvelled at the reconstruc- 
tion and overheard one after another of my fell. w vaca- 
tioners say that this was the best such place they had 
ever visited—better even than Williamsburg. 

Since my paper leans toward the “provoking the gods” 
side of the reconstruction debate, | am very conscious— 
after the above admission-of a to be a hypocrite. 
I have given this a lot of thought, and I think the only 
way | can rationalize the apparent contradiction is to go 
back and reexamine my reaction. As you will recall, I 
said that I was never so proud to be an employee of CPS. 
I did not say that I was struck by Louisbourg’s great 
importance to our history. Ir fact, I’m not sure that even 
occurred to me. I put the value on what we had created, 
not on the we had inherited. Indeed one might say 
that the latter was incidental, if not irrelevant. Paradox- 
ically, then, it was my very enthusiasm that sowed the seeds 
of doubt. I ask you to think about this as we continue. 

In a world where operational demands are such that 
there is not enough time to get day-to-day things done, 
let alone keep abreast of what is going on in the organi- 
zation or the world outside, workshops such as this give 
us an opportunity to look at the larger picture in a cross- 
functional forum that brings together people from the 
sites, the regional offices, and headquarters. In the case of 
National Historic Sites this is doubly important, because 
unlike our colleagues in National Parks, we do not lave 
a sense of organizational identity that situates us in the 
larger universe of cultural heritage sites in Canada and 
elsewhere. We reap the consequences of our lack of iden- 
tity, whether in the recent report prepared by the 
Evaluation Branch entitled “Canadian Parks Service 
Special Report on Consultations with Historical Heritage 
Experts,” which documents —unintentionally—an 
appalling ignorance of our program and, more impor- 
tantly, a disturbing insensitivity both to history and to 
heritage, or in the feelings of many in CPS, particularly at 
the field level, that CPS senior management regards 
national historic sites as a minor concern. 

Having just come off a long run of public consultations 
on the proposed CPS Policy document, I have come to 
the conclusion that one of the reasons why national his- 
toric sites do not figure prominently in either the public 
or senior management mind is that there do not appear 
to be significant policy issues associated with historic 
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sites or with cultural resource management (CRM). 
Robert Fulford’s lament “In Canada, an unexplored and 
unknown past remains one of our most crippling cultural 
problems,” has not been accorded the same degree of 
urgency by CPS as have threats to natural areas, nor has 
it been translated effectively into the organization's mis- 
sion. | see this workshop as an opportunity to develop a 
higher policy profile for historic sites. We will not resolve 
all or perhaps even many of the issues relating to recon- 
struction at this workshop, but we should all come away 
with an enhanced appreciation of the significant business 
we are in. Reconstruction raises fundamental questions 
about integrity, respect, value, public benefit, and under- 
standing of national historic sites and cultural 
resources—the very principles upon which the CRM 
Policy is based. Considered in conjunction with the con- 
cept of “commemorative integrity,” reconstruction pretty 
well covers the spectrum of CRM issues. 

Any discussion on reconstruction needs to distinguish 
between the reconstructions we already have—some of 
which we've made, some of which we have inherited— 
and those that might be proposed in the future. Too often 
the debate gets couched or interpreted by proponents, 
opponents, or both as a direct or indirect attack on what 
has been done in the past. We will make little progress if 
the workshop conforms to this model. I think we should 
celebrate, not denigrate, the reconstructions we have, 
where it has been determined through the application of 
CRM that these works have heritage value, and we 
should acknowledge that much of the finest work we 
have done on a broad range of activities has been done as 
a direct uence of certain reconstruction projects. 

We should also acknowledge that there is a range of 
reconstruction activities (from large-scale projects such 
as Louisbourg to reconstructions of individual buildings) 
and that tions will not apply in all instances. 
This is why the CRM Policy directs us to proceed on a 
case-by-case basis. 

The focus of this paper is on future reconstructions. 
None of what I have to say is new or original, but given 
the nature of our work, an acknowled t of the 
value of the old and existing hardly seems to be a damn- 
ing admission. 

While I do not subscribe to the view expressed by archi- 
tectural historian Douglas Richardson that reconstruc- 
tions are “as dead as any artificially animated rubber 
dodo that might be mounted on a genuine skeleton from 
Mauritius,” I don’t think any of us can or should avoid 
careful contemplation of Northrop Frye’s insight: 

“The kind of preservation that we have in Williamsburg and 
similar large-scale open museums is in a sense almost anti-his- 
torical: it shows us, not life in time as a continuous process, 
but life arrested at a certain point, in a sort of semi-permanent 
drama. There is nothing wrong with this, but it gives us a 
cross-section of history, a world confronting us rather than 
preceding us.” 

If there is one key message | want to communicate, it is 
that in considering any proposal for reconstruction, the 
burden of proof must always fall on the proponent. Too 
often we reverse this and put the burden on those who 
object to the proposal. Good practice demands that the 
proponent consider and assess honestly the pros and 
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Evoking the Past or Provoking the Gods? 
Some Observations on Period Reconstruction 


(continued from page 21) 


cons of a p and describe clearly who is to be held 
accountable for the information on which decisions are 
made —for example, who loses his or her job if the visitor 
projections upon which a reconstruction was approved 
are not met. I am surprised at how superficially the issue 
of reconstruction is often dealt with. Until this workshop, 
I don’t think anyone in CPS had addressed whether visi- 
tation figures supported the wiaely held assumption that 
reconstructed sites are more popular than non-recon- 
structed ones, or whether reconstructions were an effec- 
tive medium for communicating fundamental messages. 
In one planning document | read, the proponent merely 
uced Section 3.5.2.5.3 of CRM and the section of 

the old National Historic Parks Policy on reconstruction 
as the policy justification. This kind of non-analysis trivi- 
alizes national historic sites. But before we blame thw 
planners or the interpreters, we must admit that rea! 
analysis of significant policy issues has seldom been 
encouraged. And before someone dismisses such analysis 
as uctive and time-wasting, let me remind you 
that are the very sort of policy issues that people in 
national parks rightly raise, and that debates about how 
— might impact on ecological integrity are 

i essential to sound decisionmaking. We have 
experienced the consequences of being jess rigorous. 

To me, the fundamental question that should be asked 
whenever a reconstruction is proposed is: What is the net 
—- benefit of the proposed reconstruction, particular- 
ly with to the national historic significance of the 
site? In other words, what, if anything, will the reconstruc- 
tion add to the commemorative integrity of the site? In 
some cases, reconstruction may result in a net loss of her- 
a For example, the Minister directed that the 

u Canal locks [Ontario] be preserved—that is to say, 
be considered nationally significant—because they pos- 
sessed integrity as works. As these locks are recon- 
structed they lose those qualities that led to their designa- 
tion; that is to say, there is a net loss of heritage value. 

One of the argi:ments most frequently advanced in sup- 
port of reconstruction is that the public likes it. This argu- 
ment has broad appeal, in part because it incorporates a 
genuine interest in what the public apparently thinks. But 
there is a darker side that few want to acknowledge, and 
that darker side is really an echo of Flip Wilson’s popular 

of the 1970s that “the devil made me do it.” In 
other words, public demand becomes something for the 
heritage professional to hide behind, particularly when 
tough questions get asked. I really admire the head of 
and Public Relations for the Royal Ontario 

Museum who cut through much current marketing pap 
and said, “We are not in the business of adapting our 
product to market taste, but rather we are in the business 
of educating public taste to appreciate our offerings.” Of 
course, such a view is elitist. But it is also a view that 
respects the public and the public’s intelligence. The fact 
is we probably could do a much better job getting the 
public to appreciate our offerings. As a first step, 1 would 

focussing on communicating why our sites are 


nationally significant and hence important to all 
Canadians. 


Another variation on the theme of public expectations is 
that reconstructions and other major forms of evoking 
the past are done in order to give the public a better idea 
of what the period or the place was really like. Yet it is 
also true that the public would have a better perception 
of what the flora and fauna in each national park look 
like if we established zoos and park-specific botanical 
gardens in each national park. 

In considering reconstructions, I think it essential that 
we consider the reasons or motivations for reconstruct- 
ing. We have already discussed, if only briefly, the con- 
siderations of public demand and public education. 
Proponents of reconstruction might reasonably ask 
whether critics would argue that the reconstruction of 
Leningrad after the Second World War should not have 
taken place. My answer is that this reconstruction grew 
out of a passionate conviction that what had been 
destroyed during the war was so significant to the Soviet 
Union and to the world that the reconstruction symbol- 
ized something well beyond the mere re-creation of an 
outstanding cultural landscape. I’m not sure that any of 
the reconstructions we are talking about fall into that cat- 
egory, but if Province House [Prince Edward Island] 
were to be destroyed by fire, | would probably be a pro- 
ponent of its reconstruction because of its symbolic sig- 
nificance. I rather suspect that a similar impulse led the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) to reconstruct 
Fort Walsh [Saskatchewan], and I think we should 
respect this even though we would not be moved by the 
same impulse to undertake reconstruction there. 

I acknowledge that my statement on Province House 
sounds very much like “it’s OK if I like it, but not OK if 
you like it.” My only response is that we may differ on 
the specific example, but perhaps we can agree on the 
criterion of symbolic significance. 

To a very real degree, reconstructions appeal to a sense 
of heritage rather than to a sense of history. There is 
nothing inherently wrong with this, but we have always 
to keep in mind that the visitor should not leave sites of 
national historic importance with the impression that he 
or she has just visited blacksmithing or candle-making or 
bread-baking national historic sites. 

Similarly, I think we also need to ask if it is a good idea 
for a reconstruction to become the signature feature of a 
site, as La Grande Maison has become for the Forges du 
Saint-Maurice [Quebec], the Grande Hermine for Cartier- 
Brébeuf [Quebec], and the sod buildings for L’Anse aux 
Meadows [Newfoundland]? To the extent that these fea- 
tures become the principal symbol of the site, have we 
not lost something or trivialized the genuine as well as 
the site’s true significance? 

Within CPS I have noted a curious reality, which I sus- 
pect is reflected in other agencies as well. As an organi- 
zation we often place a higher heritage value on our own 
reconstructions than we place on genuine historic fabric. 
I recall being at a meeting where maintaining the 
“integrity” of the reconstructions at Louisbourg was con- 
sidered to be the most important issue facing CPS. I left 
convinced that none of the proponents of that viewpoint 
would have accorded the same zeal to preserving the 
Halifax Citadel [Nova Scotia]. Clearly, we have a prob- 
lem when professional staff insist on higher standards 
for preserving existing reconstructions or making new 
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ones than for preserving the real thing. There can be no 
better symbol of tiie value we attach to what we create 
than the pride of place accorded to the reconstructed 
HD-4 hydrofoil at Alexander Graham Bell NHS [Nova 
Scotia] while the real HD-4 is relegated to the sidelines, a 
virtual piece of historical detritus. At the same time, we 
tend to discount the heritage value of those reconstruc- 
tions we did not make, but rather inherited (for example, 
Fort Walsh, Fort George [Ontario]). Ironically, anti-recon- 
structionists may place a higher heritage value on extant 
reconstructions than so-called pro-reconstructionists. 
Within heritage agencies, nothing appears to be more 
disposable than existing heritage interpretation. This is 
truly a curious phenomenon. 

To a considerable degree, the impulse to reconstruct is 
very much part of the historic park ethos (although obvi- 
ously not exclusively so). This ethos tends to value the 
place as an agency creation, that is to say as a “park,” 
rather than seeing value or significance as emanating 
from the attributes (tangible and intangible, extant and 
missing) of the historic site. 

There is a fascinating account in C.J. Taylor's 
Negotiating the Past: The Making of Canada’s National 
Historic Parks and Sites that deals with the internal con- 
troversy over the reconstruction of Louisbourg. Taylor 
offers the interesting hypothesis that historic parks a la 
Louisbourg provided CPS with an opportunity to do 
things it would never contemplate doing in a national 
park such as Cape Breton Highlands [Nova Scotia] 
because of the “damage” that would be caused to a nat- 
ural park by such a degree of intervention. 

“Reconstructionists” sometimes describe those opposed 
to reconstructions as elitists. Underlying the elitist charge 
are certain assumptions, the most important of which is 
that there is not much that is genuine (“real”) that is 
worth preserving in Canada and/or there isn’t much sig- 
nificant period fabric that is under threat. To compen- 
sate, we in Canada have to re-create the past, unlike 
European countries, which having—apparently— 
escaped the scourge of two world wars and the postwar 
economic boom, have a lot of period stuff. 

There are some 750 national historic sites across 
Canada, the vast majority of which are not managed by 
CPS. Many of these latter are among the most significant 
places in our human history, and almost all of them are 
under some continuing threat of impairment. Some 40 
years ago the authors of the Massey Royal Commission 
Report wrote that “certain places still have the history of 
the past written on the very surface of the land, but this 
history is threatened every day with obliteration.” As true 
as that was 40 years ago, it is even more the case today. 

Given such a situation, it is difficult to argue that we 
should place a higher priority on re-creations at CPS- 
administered sites (in order to “improve” these sites) as 
opposed to focussing efforts toward preserving signifi- 
cant sites, regardless of ownership, that remain to be 
commemorated, or that have been designated but whose 
future is not secured because there is no funding. 

We have worn a set of blinkers for so long that we are 
not even aware that over 80% of our vision of national 
historic sites has been impaired. We live in a world 
where the Rideau Canal is considered more important 
than the Welland Canal [Ontario], the Chilkoot Trail 
[British Columbia] more significant than the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway, and Anne of Green Gables [Prince 
Edward Island] more important than the Chateau 
Frontenac [Québec City], even though the latter is, along 
with the Parliament Buildings and Niagara Falls, proba- 
bly the most recognized Canadian landmark. These lev- 
els of value or significance are based solely on the 
grounds that we own the Rideau, the Chilkoot, and 
Green Gables, but not the others. Caution suggests that if 
our impulse to reconstruct is not kept in check, we will 
be condemned to managing the ersatz while others deal 
with the genuine. Surely we can do better than play the 
role of fiddling Neros in the Canadian historic sites 
movement. 

I find it interesting that one of our issues is titled “What 
are the Alternatives to Period Reconstruction?” Apart 
from the fact that some of the listed alternatives appear 
to be iittle Jess than period reconstructions under another 
name, the question seems to elevate period reconstruc- 
tion to an end in itself, as though if we don’t have or 
can’t have a period reconstruction, we must have an 
alternative. To me, the question puts the emphasis on the 
wrong thing and tends to reinforce the regrettable notion 
that we have encouraged to the effect that national his- 
toric sites are little more than half-empty or half-full con- 
tainers. What we should be asking instead is: How can 
national historic significance be communicated effective- 
ly without period reconstructions? For example, it seems 
to me that a place [Fort Langley] that served as the head- 
quarters for Hudson’s Bay Company operations in the 
Pacific Northwest was the site of the first salmon-pack- 
ing operation in British Columbia, and the site where 
British Columbia was proclaimed a crown colony puts a 
challenge to our imaginations and to interpretation that 
reconstruction may simply not address. 

To a degree, arguments against reconstruction are often 
considered to be a veiled attack on the interpretation 
function or on the need for interpretation itself. This is 
unfortunate. I sometimes think that we put so much rela- 
tive emphasis on the needs of threatened resources and 
on the entertainment of visitors that we don’t even ask 
the question of whether the average visitor leaves know- 
ing (let alone knows beforehand) why the site he or she 
has just visited is one of only 750 places (out of literally 
millions of cultural heritage sites in this country) that 
have been recognized formally by the Government of 
Canada as national historic sites. I believe that the effec- 
tive communication of national significance is the biggest 
challenge facing the interpretation function, if not CPS 
itself, over the next 10 years. 

If one is going to do a reconstruction, then it goes with- 
out saying that one should do it as accurately as possible. 
But the old argument that we won’t do a reconstruction 
if we don’t have sufficient information to do it accurately 
has taken a twisted turn that has led us now to the point 
where the existence of accurate information is considered 
sufficient justification for a reconstruction, provided—of 
course—that funds are available. Budget rather than pol- 
icy has become the determining factor. People in the spe- 
cialist technical disciplines—not interpreters—are often 
the worst offenders (i.e., strongest proponents) here, 
dragging out arguments that make much of science and 
contributions to science. 


(continued on page 24) 
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Evoking the Past or Provoking the Gods? 
Some Observations on Period Reconstruction 
(continued from page 23) 


There is a wonderfully symbiotic relationship between 
“historical accuracy” and “reconstruction.” Indeed, these 
are the two essential ingredients in what I sometimes 
regard as the closest humanity has come to producing a 
perpetual-motion machine. It is hard not to crack a smile 
after 22 years of working for National Historic Sites 
when one reads a proposal to the effect that RESEARCH 
(always in upper-case, boldface letters) has recently 
come up with new information that reveals that recon- 
structed or restored building “A” is not entirely accurate 
and that, in the interests of historical accuracy, changes 
should be made. It is harder still not to emit an audible 
chuckle if the identical situation has happened before. 
Now, I have a high regard for historical accuracy, but I 
think that the exigencies of historical accuracy may often 
better be respected by admitting that we got it wrong, 
but have decided to leave things as they are out of 
regard for the fact that the historical truth may not even 
yet have been revealed to us in all its majesty, and that 
an identified “mistake” may have a higher pedagogical 
value than a “possible or even probable” truth that is 
subject to change in the future. In fact, I can think of no 
better way of exposing the public to history and to the 
nature of our business than by pointing out where and 
why we got things wrong, and why we may never get 
them precisely right. What a wonderful interpretive 
device, one that does not discourage—indeed must not 
be allowed to discourage—the continuing search for 

, one that encourages the communication of the 
most up-to-date information, and yet one that does not 
put the entire burden for perceptions of accuracy on the 
site’s physical fabric. 

Closely related to the desire for “accuracy” is the desire 
for “authenticity.” Much is made of authenticity by pro- 
ponents of reconstruction. But Louisbourg does not 
stink, and the lawns at Fort Anne [Nova Scotia] and Fort 
George are mown (and fertilized) to aesthetic (not peri- 
od) standards. Herein lies a major discrepancy in the so- 
called “authentic historic environment” arguments that 
are put up to justify reconstruction and animation 
(which is another form of reconstruction). Generally 
speaking, such environments are not historic at all: they 
are highly sanitized to correspond to peoples’ expecta- 
tions. 

It is important to acknowledge that many proponents 
of reconstruction, particularly field people, are acting 
out cf the highest “corporate” motivation of doing 
what's best for their sites (as expressed by enhanced pro- 
file, greater facilities and services development, 
increased visitation, etc.). CPS is now reaping the har- 
vest of the corporate values it has practiced over the last 
three decades. If we honestly expect field people to take 
seriously the latest fashion, which can be described as 
“mildly anti-reconstructionist,” then it is essential that 
they and their sites not be penalized in status or classifi- 
cation levels because they have fewer reconstructions 
than some other site. This is why it is important that 
superintendent positions at the Halifax Defence 
Complex and Dawson [Yukon Territory] be classified at 
the same level as Louisbourg. 
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There is an issue that has been raised at Fort Langley 
that merits discussion during this workshop. A percep- 
tion has arisen in the last year or so that a building or 
structure can be added to a national historic site where it 
is required for operc tional purposes provided that the 
structure is not a reconstruction and cannot be confused 
with a reconstruction. Some people are, in my view legit- 
imately, concerned that inappropriate, incompatible 
structures will be approved whereas those that evoke the 
past in a manner sensitive to the site will not. I think that 
consideration of this leads to one of the most interesting 
questions that was asked during the public consultations 
on the proposed policy: How does one determine when a 
national historic site or national park is “complete”? | 
invite you to contemplate the implications of that ques- 
tion and the reasons that may have led to the question. 
Simply stated, are we dealing with Canadian Parks Service 
sites or parks, or with national historic sites and national 
parks? 

Finally, it seems to me that a large part of the attractive- 
ness of reconstructed environments is that they possess a 
cultural landscape quality that has broad appeal. 
Louisbourg and Lunenburg [Nova Scotia], Upper 
Canada Village and Niagara-on-the-Lake, Village 
Québecois d’Antan and the Historic District of Québec 
City offer the same thing to the visitor — a relatively 
coherent cultural landscape. The only difference is that in 
the case of Louisbourg, Upper Canada Village, and 
Village d’Antan, one is visiting a re-creation and—in 
Northrop Frye’s words—” confronting the past.” There is 
another difference: people keep going back to 
Lunenburg, Niagara-on-the-Lake, and Québec City, 
which attract more visitors than the theme parks, while 
the operators of the theme parks are constantly trying to 
devise something new (or old?) to encourage people to 
return. Perhaps instead of trying to make each of our 
sites a cultural landscape in its own right, we should be 
putting the emphasis on how they fit into the larger cul- 
tural landscape around them. 





Gordon Bennett is acting chief, Policy and Strategic Planning, 
Federal Heritage Policy Branch, National Historic Sites 
Directorate, Canadian Parks Service, Environment Canada. 
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Ground-penetrating 
Radar—. 
An Archeological Tool 


Donnie B. Barker 
Jim Doolittle 


n a cooperative study conducted by South Carolina’s 

Department of Parks, Recreation, and Tourism and the 
USDA-Soil Conservation Service, groundpenetrating 
radar was used at Old Dorchester State Park, near 
Summerville, South Carolina. The purpose of this sur- 
vey was to locate underground remains of building 
foundations and resulted in the discovery of five buried 
structures. 

In recent years, archeologists have been attempting to 
combine traditional survey methods with new subsur- 
face exploration technologies to improve survey designs, 
efficiency of investigations, and predictability of subsur- 
face deposits. This quest to incorporate new technology 
into archeological research has been partially satisfied 
through the use of such geophysical tools as electromag- 
netic induction "', ground-penetrating radar ™', magne- 
tometers™, and resistivity meters" . These tools have, in 
many cases, provided archeologists with valuable infor- 
mation. No one method, however, will satisfy all of the 
archeologists’ needs or will provide the desired data at 
all sites. The application of groundpenetrating radar 
(GPR) techniques have been attempted on archeological 
sites in various parts of the world." Ground-penetrating 
radar is an impulse radar system that has been designed 
for shallow (< 30 feet), subsurface investigations. 
Relatively high frequency (10 to 1000 MHz), short-dura- 
tion pulses of electromagnetic energy are radiated into 
the ground from an antenna. When a pulse encounters 
an interface separating materials of differing dielectric 
properties, a portion of the pulse’s energy is reflected 
back to the antenna. The radar receiving unit samples 
and amplifies the reflected energy and converts it into 
the audio frequency range. Processed reflected signals 
are displayed on a graphic recorder or recorded and 
stored on magnetic tape for further study or computer 
processing. A continuous profile of the subsurface is 
developed on the graphic recorder as the antenna is 
guided along the surface of the ground (figure 1). 

Images of subsurface conditions are “burned” onto elec- 
trosensitive paper of the graphic recorder to create a 
graphic profile. 

Studies involving the GPR have documented its nonde- 
structive efficiency but have also shown its effectiveness 
to be highly site specific and soil dependent. The max- 
imum depth of radar penetration is to a large degree, 
determined by the electrical conductivity of the soil. 
Soils having high electrical conductivities rapidly dissi- 
pate the radar’s energy and restrict its probing depth. 
The conductivity of soils is related to soil moisture con- 
tent, amount and types of salts in solution, and amount 
and type of clays. Based on these generalizations, the 
radar’s performance and depth of penetration are more 
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Figure 1: ay a tee etme ys ee 
park superintendent, Charles Cumbee, along grid line at Old Dorchester State 

Park. Park ranger, Danny Dewees, is assisting with the antenna power cable to 
help Mr. Cumbee maintain a consistent speed with the antenna across the sur- 
face. 


likely to be optimum in dry, sandy soils and poorest in 
wet, calcareous or saline, clayey soils. 

GPR has been most useful in charting the occurrence 
and extent of features within known archeological sites. 
The most tried and efficient method to record GPR data 
is to establish a grid across the survey area. Generally, 
grids are rectangular with survey flags inserted in the 
ground to mark the grid intersects. The grid interval is 
dependent upon factors such as the purpose of the sur- 
vey, available time, type and dimensions of the features 
to be located, local ground conditions, and the desired 
level of detection. In most cases, the grid interval will 
decrease as the intensity of the survey increases. Grid 
intervals ranging from about 3’ to 10’ have been used to 
locate buried structural remains, hearths, and foundation 
walls ™, and from about 15’ to 30’ to define the general 
location of buried dwellings. “ 

After a grid has been established across a site and a 
grid chart prepared, passes with the radar antenna are 
made along one or both sides of each grid line. The 
radar antenna is pulled at a relatively slow (1 to 3 
km/hr) but constant speed. As the antenna passes each 
flagged reference point, the operator electronically 
inserts vertical reference lines on the graphic profile. On 
the graphic profile these lines represent the location of 
the grid intersects (survey flags) and are used to chart 
the locations of subsurface features identified on the 
radar profiles. 

Interpretation of the radar’s graphic imagery often 
requires more time and effort than the gathering of data 
in the field. Interpretations should be verified with a 
limited number of provings. Results from these observa- 
tions are used to correlate the radar imagery with 
observed features and to determine what features are 
being detected with the radar. 

(continued on page 26) 
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G Radar —An Archeological Tool 
(continued from page 25) 


Radar Survey of Old Dorchester 


The 45-acre park is part of the site of the colonial town 
of Dorchester which was founded in 1696 by a group of 
Puritans from Massachusetts Bay. Dorchester was locat- 
ed near the head of navigation on the Ashley River and 
P as an early colonial trade and agricultural cen- 
ter (figure 2). Following the Revolutionary War, the 
town’s commercial and military significance rapidly 


Knowing the location of trees and stumps along tran- 
sect lines was an aid in interpretations. In general, 
images appearing on radar profiles within 2’ to 3’ of a 
tree were interpreted as representing undesired reflec- 
ions from roots. The image of a tree root often appears 
as an inverted “v” on radar profiles (see “C” in upper left 
corner of figure 4). These images were generally ignored 
in interpretations. 

In fi 3, the location of five major structural features 
identified by the GPR reconnaissance survey have been 
plotted. The narrow, slanting delineation (labeled”B”) in 







































































































































































declined and by 1788 the the lower left-hand corner of 
town had been abandoned. this figure represents the 
The GPR equipment used x or___jas “ e modern walkway into the 
at Old Dorchester was the a} fee tte \e0 tabby fort. 
Subsurface Interface Radar 2 ae __jaw___ Once the general locations 
(SIR) System-8 manufac- < “—jye Ly of the major subsurface 
tured by Geophysical me |s2 ws _|> ls Aa anomalies were defined, a 
Survey Systems, Inc." The 3 42 ; grid with a 5’ interval was 
SIR System-8 consists of a a ee__ toe} bee i established across the 
control unit, a graphic ue |e = os * largest of the buried struc- 
recorder, a digital tape e_ | Pies les E |e i 3 N tures (A in figure 3). This 
recorder, a 30-meter trans- 2 s6_|we » ye \Y structure was selected 
mission cable, and the - in - because of its size and the 
model 3110 (120 MHz) - - - complexity of its subsur- 
antenna. The system was - face reflections. The inten- 
powered by a 12-volt vehic- - | sified sampling scheme 
ular battery. enabled a more precise def- 
A reconnaissance survey inition of the location and 
was conducted with the extent of the foundation 
GPR along the west side of which had been inferred 
an earthen road which was from the complex patterns 
formerly known as High occurring on the radar 
Street. A 500’ by 50’ rectan- imagery. The dimensions 
gular grid was established of this grid were 55’ by 60’. 
across the study area with a Figure 4 is a representa- 
grid interval of 10’. The 10’ tive radar profile from the 
grid interval helped to econ- detailed grid. A time and 
omize time and was consid- depth scale is along the 
ered to be suitable for deter- right margin of this figure. 
mining the general locations The time scale is in 
nanoseconds (ns) and rep- 


of major, buried structural 
features occurring within 
the study site. The grid was 
established using a transit 
and measuring tape. At each 
of the 306 grid intersects a 
numbered survey flag was 
placed in the ground and used as a referenced location. 
The grid of the study site is shown in figure 3. High 
Street is located along and runs parallel to the lower mar- 
gin of this figure. A tabby fort is located along the left- 
hand margin of this figure. The study site was located 
within a relatively open, forested area. However, 
numerous trees and stumps interfered with the radar 
survey. In order to avoid these obstacles, traverses with 
the radar antenna were required to meander slightly. In 
figure 3, point symbols have been used to locate the posi- 
tion of trees and stumps within the study site. The tree 
roots produced undesired reflections on the radar pro- 
files which often complicated the imagery and masked 
the presence of buried features. 


southwest of High Street. 





Figure 2: Samuel Stevens’ 1742 map of the colonial town of Dorchester. The town 
was located near the head waters of the Ashley River near present day 
Summerville, South Carolina. The survey area included lots 15 thru 20 located 


resents the two-way travel 
time of the electromagnetic 
energy. This profile has 
been processed through the 
RADAN software package 
developed by Geophysical 
Survey Svstems, Inc. A horizontal high pass filter was 
used to remove background noise and to increase the sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio. 

Figures 4 contains images from the major subsurface 
anomaly suspected of being the remains of a former 
structure. Images believed to represent major, buried 
structural features have been enclosed in boxes. These 
boxes enclose images believed to represent several walls 
or pillars and layers of debris. Limited ground testing 
revealing brick foundation walls supports this interpreta- 
tion. Successive traverses with the antenna along paral- 
lel grid lines revealed the presence of, what appeared to 
be, three buried linear features. On some of the radar 
profiles, interference from other subsurface anomalies 
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Figure 3 Diagram of 500°x S50 rectangular grid established ower study piat area, southwest of High Street. on Old Dorchester State Park Aree 4° sear the comter. was 


selected for a more intensive survey ».-> 
masked these linear features. The linear features are 


alies are believed to structural rubble and other 
suggest the presence of a rubble cellar (B in 4) 


possibly represents a foundation to the former structure. 


Conclusions 

This paper is intended only as a descriptive site report on 
the of GPR at Old Dorchester. It is hopeful that 
the i ion will be useful to the CRM audience. Even 


with the relatively high concentration of tree roots 
numerous subsurface reflections, the locations of five buned 
structures were discovered with the GPR. At Old 
Dorchester the technique appears to have been successful in 


features. Future excavations, however, are necessary to pro- 


duce conclusive evidence on the reliability of our ng buned 
brick features wells, and other subsurface features. Future 


the stage of qualified acceptance | 
comparisons 
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Historic Theaters— 
A Vital Component 
to Downtown 
Development 


Victoria Hardy 
Catherine L. Creager 


—— downtown has been the center of it all: 
commerce and finance, the retail trade, manufactur- 
ing and industry, as well as entertainment and culture. 
As the American economy is reshaped into a service 
economy, many of these traditional business sectors have 
moved out of downtown. State and regional planning 
agencies continue to confront infrastructure and growth 
issues and local commissions grapple with assuring that 
their communities have adequate services and amenities. 
Many community leaders are counting on the arts to 
attract people and businesses back downtown to re- 
establish these vital areas and increase city revenue. 

The arts have become central to development efforts 
because of their ability to expand daytime activity, as 
well as generating night life in traditionally desolate- 
after-five city centers. In the daytime, attendance at 
museums and art centers by visitors and school groups 
produces more customers for lunch, shopping and gener- 
al spending downtown. In the evening, the performing 
arts bring people into downtown at a time when the 
businesses are closed. The renovation of downtown his- 
toric theaters offers an opportunity to not only preserve 
and recycle a historic building, but also to generate this 
kind of activity. 

The development of historic theaters has produced 
many desirable effects for the 
downtown areas: 

¢ Historic theater restorations 
offer entertainment for down- 
town professional, government, 
and education employees whose 
demographic profile generally 
fits the average theatergoer in 
education, interests, and back- 
ground. 

¢ The establishment of restaurants 

and other related leisure time 
businesses to support entertain- 
ment activities at the theater is 
encouraged. 

¢ The development of an attrac- 

tive community core becomes a 
tangible asset in attracting new 
business to the community and 
for recruiting employees to the 

existing labor pool. 

¢ The development of historic 

entertainment districts is more 
attractive to the small entrepre- 
neurial businesses (antiques, 
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florists, wine shops) which are unlikely candidates 
for the franchise-oriented malls. 

e As the downtowns redevelop, the buildings are being 
purchased by law firms, hospitals, telephone compa- 
nies, and similar businesses, which find these locations 
more attractive than the malls. 

e The balance is being restored between the major 
retail operations on the margins of these towns and 
small cities, and the need and desire of the communi- 
ties to keep the downtown ambiance alive. 
Partnerships can be formed between the outlying 
businesses and the downtown district that do not 
impede the development of either group. 

Across the country local government and business are 
banding together to reclaim their historic theaters. The 
cities and towns where these developments are occur- 
ring have populations ranging from less than 20,000 to 
over one million. All have their own unique contribu- 
tion to make to bringing back new life to downtown. 

Carlisle, PA, population 18,500, is currently working to 
bring back the Carlisle Theatre. Originally opened in 
1939, the Art Deco structure continued to serve as a 
movie theater until the mid-1980s. Several years ago a 
citizen’s group came together and decided to take over 
the building and renovate it. An initial fundraising 
effort yielded over $150,000 from individual donations. 
A subsequent feasibility study gave a positive forecast for 
the renovation and reopening of the theater and the com- 
munity group proceeded with their efforts. The estimate 
for the renovation now stands between $1 and $3 million, 
depending on the extent of the renovation. Meanwhile, 
fundraising efforts for the theater are continuing. 

As a result of the contributions and donations by local 
business, the building has already had some improve- 
ments including a new facade and roof. Plans call for 
the opening of the main auditorium within the next year 
and local businesses are gearing up for the return of 
night time activity. Recently, the last available store- 


(continued on page 30) 
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Historic Theaters—A Vital Component to 
Downtown Development 
(continued from page 29) 


front in the theatre building became occupied and the 
downtown area is experiencing an influx of new restau- 
rants and bars. All will be poised to provide amenities 
for theatre patrons. 

In Wilmington, NC, the removal of the Atlantic coast- 
line railroad in 1960 meant the loss of hundreds of jobs 
and the onset of tough economic times. The city-wide 
recession was followed by urban renewal efforts that 
began to destroy many of the city’s older buildings. 
Preservation groups advocating restoration of the his- 
toric architecture intervened and were able to save many 
of the buildings. One of their most important victories 
came in 1975 with the restoration of Thalian Hall, origi- 
nally built in the 1850s as an opera house. Today Thalian 
Hall is the area’s premier arts facility and is home to 30 
local arts organizations. A recent study by the local area 
arts council estimated that Thalian Hall, together with 
other Wilmington cultural organizations, contributes 
about $5 million to the local economy. 

In the mid-70s, community leaders embarked on an 
effort to completely renovate Thalian Hall. A bond issue 
was secured to help finance the project that evolved over 
13 years and cost $5.5 million. The renovation, complet- 
ed in March of 1990, ensures that Thalian Hall will 
remain a downtown anchor as it has been for most of the 
city’s history. The facility is a major tourist draw, not 
only for its variety of programming (over 600 events each 
year) but for its grandeur. The hall remains open to visi- 
tors six days a week and is a frequent stopover for real 
estate agents and their out-of-town prospects. In a town 
with a population of slightly over 45,000, Thalian Hall 





Lobby of the renovated Tampa Theatre. Photo © George Cott/Chroma, Inc. 
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programs drew almost 80,000 in attendance last year. 

In Tampa, FL the recent plight of downtown was very 
similar to Wilmington. In this city with a population of 
272,000 another historic theater has played a significant, 
but very different development role. The Tampa Theatre 
was originally constructed as a silent movie house in 
1926 with expectations that it would act as a people mag- 
net for the downtown area. The theater served its pur- 
pose well—providing entertainment for shoppers, other 
visitors, and downtown workers. The theater’s peak of 
popularity came in the 1940s and there was a significant 
downslide in the 1960s when many Tampa residents 
began to leave downtown for the suburbs. The theater, 
once a model of ornate movie theater architecture, was 
finally closed in 1973 after years of neglect. 

The future of the Tampa Theatre did not seem very 
bright, but city planners were looking for a means to 
bring life to the downtown area and the abandoned the- 
ater offered a strategy for achieving this goal. As source 
of entertainment and education for residents of the area, 
the theatre offered the greatest potential for spurring 
new development. In 1976 the city took ownership of the 
Tampa Theatre and began efforts to restore it. To date, 
the renovation of the theatre, including new electrical, 
air-conditioning and sprinkling systems, has cost $1.6 
million. Additional work is expected to add another $.5 
million to the total project cost. 

Following the theater’s re-opening, outside investments 
once again flowed into downtown real estate. By offer- 
ing programming of an eclectic mix of independent, for- 
eign and classic films, the Tampa Theatre acts as a key 
element in the cultural mix of the city. 

Perhaps the best known historic theater project is 
Playhouse Square Center. The Center is the keystone of 
a redevelopment effort that 
encompasses six acres located 
close to the downtown business 
district in Cleveland, OH. The 
project has been led by the 
Playhouse Square Foundation, a 
non-profit organization that is also 
responsible for programming in 
the three theaters. Together, the 
Ohio, the State, and the Palace 
Theatres offer more than 7,000 
seats and feature a range of pro- 
gramming that includes popular 
entertainers, touring Broadway, 
local resident arts groups, and chil- 
dren’s shows. 

The restoration of the three the- 
aters and five lobbies, and con- 
struction of a new stagehouse was 
completed in 1988 at a cost of $37.7 
million. Playhouse Square 
Foundation received considerable 
support and backing from the pub- 
lic and private sectors for the pro- 
ject. The City of Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County were instru- 
mental in the securing of three 
Urban Development Action Grants 
(UDAG’s), which contributed 
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greatly to the capital funds that were necessary to reno- 
vate the theatres. The grant money was part of $21.6 mil- 
lion in public money, and an additional $19.1 million 
from private sources was raised. Cleveland is now reap- 
ing the economic benefits of its investment in Playhouse 
Square Center. The Center draws an annual attendance 
of 750,000 people and expends over $10 million into the 
economy each year. 

Of course, these projects are very complex and there are 
many obstacles endemic to preservation and downtown 
development. Project timelines can surpass 10 years 
depending on the scope and efforts to secure funding. 
For example, Cleveland Playhouse Square Center took 
more than a dozen years from inception of the idea to the 
completion and re-opening of the last theater. The 
Woodland Opera House restoration in Napa Valley, a 
high visibility project because of the tourism incentive, 
took a decade of dedicated community volunteer work 
to convince the state and the county to support this pro- 
ject with the necessary funding. The funding situation in 
the last five years has been further complicated by 
changes in the tax laws that no longer encourage com- 
mercial use of these properties. 

The range of problems can include: 

e A proposed development that is overpriced for the 
capital dollars available for restoration/ renovation. 
Do you use gold leaf or dutch metal for the decora- 
tive work in the building? The difference can be hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

¢ Market and programming for the finished complex 
that has not been carefully thought out, and any pos- 
sibility of long-term operating deficit that looms over 
the financing of the project. It is critical to profession- 
ally analyze the regional market for the proposed 
programs in the building and to assess the impact of 
the operations and maintenance on budget. 

¢ Lack of professional staff engaged early on in the 
project’s development can create difficult problems 
that may endanger the long-term success of the the- 
ater. For example, a community volunteer at one ren- 
ovation project had meticulously chained shut all of 
the exit doors to the theater, except those in the main 
lobby, before a sold-out event with over 2,000 
patrons. The volunteer wanted to make sure that all 
the patrons exited past the concessions stand. 
Fortunately, an alert visiting theater manager noticed 
the problem and had the doors unchained before dis- 
aster struck. 

¢ Public funding over a several-year cycle is subject to the 
vagaries of the political process and the condition of the 
local economy. This has become particularly obvious over 
the last two years, where several major projects have 
already contracted by city governments (Sacramento, CA, 
among others), have been stopped by the results of elec- 
tions and referendums. 

These hurdles do not mean, however, that we need to 
reconsider the initiation of these projects. John Naisbitt 
and Patricia Aburdene challenged us in Megatrends 2000 
(Morrow, 1990) to consider the role of the arts and cul- 
ture in our society for the next 10 years: 

In the final years before the millennium there will be a funda- 
mental and revolutionary shift in leisure time and spending 
priorities. During the 1990s the arts will gradually replace 
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Exterior of Playhouse Square Center. Photo courtesy of Playhouse Square 
Foundation 


sports as society's prime leisure activity. This extraordinary 
megatrend is already visible in an explosion in the performing 
and visual arts that is already underway: 
© Since 1965 American Museum attendance has increased 
from 200 to 500 million annually. 
¢ The 1988-89 season on Broadway broke every record in 
history. 
¢ Membership in the leading chamber music association 
grew from 20 ensembles in 1979 to 578 in 1989. 
¢ Since 1970 U.S. opera audiences have nearly tripled. 
From the United States and Europe to the Pacific Rim, wher- 
ever the affluent information economy has spread, the need to 
re-examine the meaning of life through the arts has followed. 
It would appear that Naisbitt and Aburdene’s predic- 
tions are being played out in cities and towns of all sizes. 
Wilmington, Tampa, and Cleveland are not alone in their 
efforts-Kalamazoo, MI; Chillicothe, OH; Decatur, IL; 
Medford, OR—all are joining this movement. The 
League of Historic American Theatres in Washington, 
DC, the national service organization for historic the- 
aters, experienced an increase in membership from 180 
members to over 500 in the five-year period between 
1985 and 1990. This growth verifies the importance of 
historic theater projects, and points to the future rele- 
vance of historic theaters to the life we lead. 





Victoria Hardy is a principal of AMS Planning & Research 
Corp. in Rockford, MI. Catherine Creager is a consultant in 
AMS’s Southport, CT office. AMS is a managment consulting 
firm that provides services in the areas of facility development, 
cultural planning, and research in the arts and entertainment 
industries. Thanks to Fred Bean, Borough of Carlisle; John Bell, 
Tampa, FL; Tony Rivenbark, Wilmington, NC; and, Playhouse 
Square Foundation, Cleveland, OH for help with this article. 
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Fort Sumter— 


Preserving its 
Crumbling Walls 


James N. Ferguson 


ort Sumter sits atop a man-made, rock island guard- 

ing the mouth of Charleston Harbor. Its slowly sub- 
siding walls appear as little more than shadows of the 
once impressive pentagonal, three-tiered, masonry fort 
designed by the Board of Engineers in 1829. It was part 
of an elaborate coastal defense system devised by 
Brigadier General Simon Bernard and Major Joseph 
Totten. Charleston, South 
Carolina was considered a 
firstorder city by the Survey of 
Coastal Defenses: one the enemy 
might occupy for the war and 
cause great injury to the country. 
When the Civil War broke out on 
April 12, 1861, Fort Sumter imme- 
diately became the symbol of a 
divided nation. 

Major Anderson’s heroic stand 
resulted in him being promoted 
to Lieutenant General in the 
Union Army, despite having lost 
the fort to the Confederacy. 
General Beauregard was given 
greater command within the 
Confederate Army as a result of 
his victory in the 36-hour pitched 
battle. Union General Gillmore 
wanted nothing more than to cap- 
ture the fort and waged three 
great bombardments with the aid 
of Admiral Dahlgren and his fleet 
of ironsides. By War's end, Fort 
Sumter had been greatly reduced 
— “a pile of rubbish,” in General 
Gillmore’s opinion, but still the 
320-man garrison held its ground 
despite having only one service- 
able cannon. The South had been 
less successful in its defense of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Atlanta, 
Georgia. On February 18, 1865, the 
fort was quietly evacuated. On April 14, exactly four years 
after Major Anderson had been forced to surrender the 
fort, a ceremony was held in the parade ground commemo- 
rating the official end of the Civil War with the former 
Major on hand for the raising of the original garrison flag. 

The Southeast Regional Office of the National Park 
Service, in conjunction with Fort Sumter National 
Monument, have undertaken the task of stabilizing its 
masonry walls and casemates. The Historic American 
Buildings Survey (HABS) was commissioned to prepare 
a set of existing condition drawings with supplemental 
large-format photographs to form a basis for the restora- 
tion efforts. 


SS 
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Stress fracture in casemates along the left flank wall. Photo by 
Jack E. Boucher for HABS, National Park Service. 


The HABS team consisted of five members which 
included James Ferguson, supervising architect; Richard 
Naab, project foreman; and architectural technicians 
Peter Stehrer (ICOMOS-Austria), Ned Stork and Wayne 
Williams. The large-format photography was carried out 
by HABS photographer Jack Boucher. 

The team prepared a set of 24 drawings which included 
plans, sections, elevations, axonometrics of the three 
basic casemate types, and various details which high- 
lighted the masonry construction. Interpretive drawings 
were also included in the set which pieced together the 
original appearance of the fort from the over 100 sheaves 
of engineering drawings, on file in the National 
Archives, chronicling the construction of the fort from 
1829-1861. A physical history report was done that 
included the construction of the fort as well as subse- 
quent reconstruction efforts, the construction of Battery 
Huger which today dominates 
the parade ground, archeological 
excavations carried out from 
1951 to 1959, and the present 
condition of the fort. 

The large-format photography 
was in part keyed into previous 
photographs taken by Jack 
Boucher in 1959. This work was 
expanded to include thorough 
documentation of the exterior 
walls, not included in the HABS 
drawings, and aerial pho- 
tographs. 

The HABS work will be incor- 
porated into a Historic Structures 
Report currently being prepared 
by the Southeast Regional Office. 
Several important issues arose 
during the documentation 
process that will need to be 
developed further in the HSR. 
The most problematic issue con- 
cerns the subsiding walls. 

Heath Pemberton did a 
comparative analysis of several 
resources in his 1959 report to 
determine the degree of settle- 
ment in the foundation. As early 
as 1855 subsidence was noticed 
by Lieutenant Kurtz who was 
supervising the construction. It 
was considered an urgent matter 
by General Totten who recom- 
mended no further construction be done until a thorough 
investigation was carried out. Settlement tests were 
undertaken but the foundations seemed to have stabilized. 

No further studies were documented until 1951 when it 
was determined that between 1901 and 1951, a drop of 
4.67’ at the right shoulder angle and a drop of 4.43’ at the 
right gorge angle had occurred. Mr. Pemberton noted in 
his report that this was in part due to the seepage from 
the cracks in the walls causing much water to filter out 
under the base of the walls. It should also be noted that 
these two angles are to the seaward side of the fort which 
was rebuilt following the Civil War and is most vulnera- 
ble to tidal action and severe storms. 
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Concrete bulwark known as Battery Huger, built 1898-99. Photo by Jack E. Boucher for HABS, 
National Park Service. 


Over 100,000 tons of stone were used in forming the 
foundation atop a sand shoal. It did not appear that cais- 
sons or any other method was used in stabilizing the 
shoal in the drawings that were studied. Physical inves- 
tigative work will need to be done to determine if the 
granite and ballast stone foundation has any form of 
underpinning. 

The water level has risen over the years. This will affect 
the subsidence measurements which were taken. USGS 
reference points exist on the parapets of the wails and are 
noted in the field notes of the HABS Field Recording 
Project. 

Only 21 of the original 82 casemates remain. The nature 
of their construction was that they were mutually support- 
ive. The lateral thrusts of the vaults were in part carried by 
the adjacent vaults. The casemates formed a ring at both 
the first and second tier. The remaining first-tier casemates 
are partly bolstered by the earth fill introduced at the time 
of the construction of Battery Huger. At the salient angle 
the three radiating casemates are rapidly deteriorating due 
to an entire section of casemates along the left face wall 
having been destroyed during the Civil War. The large 
degree of settlement in the foundation has also affected 
these casemates, as has water seepage through the cracks 
which may have been initially caused by the weight of the 
second-tier casemates and during the War. 

A unique feature of Fort Sumter is the use of concrete in 
the embrasures, or gun portals, of the casemates. Four 
molded blocks were fit into a 6’ x 8’ aperture, with a 
wrought-iron lining, in the 5’ thick scarp wall. 

Concrete was used extensively in the construction of the 
fort. It was used with an oyster-shell aggregate in the 
foundations as well as in the scarp walls. Captain 
Bowman revised the foundation plans in 1841 to use a 
system of granite stretchers supporting the piers of the 
casemates. The sub-floors of the casemates were rammed 
concrete and oyster shell with flagstone pavers forming 
the surfaces. 
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Battery Huger has a tremendous visual 
impact on the fort but its floating foundation 
system rests on the parade ground, making 
only minimal contact with the foundations 
that support the masonry walls. This mas- 
sive concrete bulwark was built between 
1898 and 1899 in response to the anxieties 
which arose as a result of the Spanish- 
American War. The line of defense along the 
Atlantic coastline was seen as particularly 
vulnerable to a naval attack, since the coastal 
forts had been allowed to fall into a terrible 
state of disrepair. 

Fort Sumter was once a proud example of 
military architecture and the most powerful 
symbol of the Civil War, but today is a mere 
siiadow of its former stature. Its preserva- 
tion and interpretation is vital to a thorough 
understanding of the events which led to the 
outbreak the most devastating war in 
American history. The fort remains the sin- 
gle-most recognizable monument of the Civil 
War, prompting the Southeast Regional 
Office and Fort Sumter National Monument 
to undertake the necessary efforts to stabilize 
the masonry walls and casemates. The 
HABS drawings, large-format photography and histori- 
cal report will serve as a basis for the restoration efforts. 

A series of reports were prepared by historians for Fort 
Sumter National Monument between 1949 and 1959 
which include: 

Babington, John, “Fort Sumter: 1876,” March 1, 1954. 

Barnes, Frank, “Fort Sumter: December 26, 1860 and 
April 12, 1861,” November 23, 1949. 

Barnes, Frank, “Fort Sumter: April 7, 1863,” February 
21, 1950. 

Comstock, |r., Rock L., “Fort Sumter: 1899,” June 8, 
1954. 

Luckett, William W., editor, “Fort Sumter Excavations, 
1951-59,” August 7, 1951 - May 13, 1959. 

Pemberton, |r., Heath L., “Fort Sumter: Chronological 
Construction History with Architectural Detail,” 
September 21, 1959. 


Interpretation and the 
Historical Archeology 
of the Civil War 


Dana Holland 


ee ee ee ee 
vestigations are realizing that what constitutes history 
in site reports, articles, and public presentations is affected 
by what questions are asked of the data. 
investigations can simply identify and document past 
activity at a discreet location or they can hook up a partic- 
ular site with broader social, economic, and 

themes. Likewise, in public exhibits what counts as a full 
explanation of the past is variable. Exhibits can limit 
explanatory scope to descriptions of activities and events 
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The tovcing och entitled “The Civil War Between the 
States,” was produced a i 


Park. It communicates the results of 
to the public, bridging the gap between research and ongo- 
ing interpretive programs ee 
between the three individual Most importantly 
though, the exhibit does not stop with site descriptions, but 
provides visitors with both a historical as well as a mod- 
ern-day context for making of the facts. 

The title of the exhibit, “The Civil War Between the 
States,” joins two related but distinct cultural constructs of 
the same historical event—The Civil War to northerners 
was The War Between the States to southerners. The title 
versus South, introducing the idea that multiple perspec- 
tives can exist on what was the past. The point of the pre- 
sentation is to “ ” issues that are often subsumed 
under the North/South opposition or that are neglected 
by military historical perspectives. 

The exhibit has three sections. The “Historical 
Archaeology” ea a el 
cance are made out of material remains. 
quupbcthuntumentnaeddteney dane 
merely technicians who make artifact identifications and 
locate structures. 

The “National Parks” section describes the current social 
significance of the national parks. The primary point in 
this section is that history is the meaning and 
that we give it. because a battle was fought at a 

location not mean that we have to remem- 
it or associate the land with it. Land occupied by 

Native Americans for thousands of years and by other 
Americans for hundreds of years is commemorated as a 
battlefield today for cultural reasons that are themselves 
worthy of discussion and reflection. 


The “Historical ” and “National Parks” sec- 
tions are included as contextual tools that viewers can use 
to understand and evaluate the rest of the exhibit. The 
third section located in the center is the historical sub- 
stance of the exhibit. Here, the North/South opposition gets 
“unpacked,” and the conventionally assumed, often implicit 
military / civilian distinction loses its validity. The area is 
arranged around three themes—ethnuctty, 
class and community life, and economic and social changes 
brought about through the rise of industrial capitalism. 
projects in the parks illustrate the themes. 

The objective of the traveling exhibit is to present alterna- 
tives to what is considered i about Civil War 
history in other venues. For , rather than describ- 
ing troop movements on the “battlefield,” it addresses the 
rural communities whose lives and land were transformed 
by the social conflict of which the battle was a manifesta- 
tion. It is written and to actively engage view- 
ers to consider the multiple and complex implications of 
past events. The intended result is to redefine the relation- 
ship between the park visitor and park interpreters to be 
more of a dialogue. Visitors may then realize the effects 
that the past, or more exactly, the effects that our current 

ings of the past have on social life today. 
The exhibit describes specific excavations in relation tr) 
social themes about people’s lives and events in the past in 
order to visitors to question assumptions about 
the substance of Civil War history, particularly the useful- 
ness of the military view. It also prompts viewers to think 
about why we bother to remember, research, and present 
The exhibit communicates how our understanding of 
social history in the national parks continues to be 
explored and elaborated today through archeology. The 
interpretive perspective taken in the exhibit is similar to 
that described by Sandra Weber in “Interpreting Our 
‘Cultural Ecosystem’” (CRM Bulletin Vol. 13, No. 9). 
Weber proposes that 


historical that created the world in which we 
now live. In the traveling exhibit the past is presented 
through human actors and social interaction, and it then 
becomes more than a ical list of events: what we 
now call history is the diverse people, communities, and 
ideas that were in the past. 
The temporary exhibit medium has proven to be an 
effective means to convey the dynamic nature of the parks 
and to thematically integrate park units which are typical- 
ly isolated from each other. This type of free standing, 
portable display unit is affordable and allows quick, inex- 
pensive exhibit production. Additionally, temporary 
exhibits complement permanent passive and active inter- 
pretive programs in the parks, highlighting current 
research activity and topics of con relevance. 
For further information about the exhibit, or for technical 
advice about the , contact Dana Holland, c/o Dr. 
Potter, National Capital Region, National Park 
Service, 1100 Ohio Drive, SW, Washington, DC 20242. 





Dana Holland is a research associate with Science Learning, 
Inc., Annapolis, MD, a firm specializing in audience research 
and exhibit evaluation. 
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Capitol Contact 
Bruce Craig 


Palo Alto Battlefield National Historic 
Site 


With all the attention the preservation 
of Civil War sites has received in recent 
months, it is easy to forget about the 
other battlefields the National Park 
Service also and administers. 
In late June, however, President George 
boundary of the only unit of the national 
park system related to the Mexican- 
American War—Palo Alto Battlefield 

Fought on May 8, 1846, the battle of 
Palo Alto was the first major 
of the Mexican-American War. It and 
another at Resaca de la Palma the next 
day resulted in resounding defeat of the 
Mexican army. The war continued when 
American armies invaded 


equally 1 the war exacerbated 
the sechonalism that eventu- 
resulted in the American Civil War 
authorized Palo Alto 


National Historic Site in 1978 
with the enactment of P.L. 95-625. Even 
though the battlefield’s national historic 
landmark encompassed 

6,000 acres, the National 
Park Service was constrained by a provi- 
sion in the law that restricted land acqui- 


On May 27, 1992, President Bush signed 
P.L. 102-294, legislation redesigna*ing 
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Mound City Group National Monument 
as Hopewell Culture National Historical 
Park and expanding the area by approxi- 
mately 762 acres. 

Mound City Group National Monu- 
ment was established in 1923 to preserve 
and interpret the remains of the Ohio 

a culture that thrived in the 
Ohio River Valley from 100 B.C. to A.D. 
500. In 1980, legislation was enacted that 

the monument by 150 acres. 
The bill the President signed into law 
adds four more sites to the park and 
requires the Secetai » of the Interior to 
study an additional three sites for possi- 
ble future inclusion. 

If you would like additional informa- 
tion on either of the legislative initiatives 
discussed above, drop me a note at 
National Parks and Conservation 
Association (NPCA), 1776 Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 


Managers’ Fing 

(FMFIA). In his December 13, 1991, 
cover letter transmitting the FMFIA 
report to the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior identified six issues as “the 
most critical weaknesses” facing the 
Department. One of the six is “Lack of 
accountability and control over art and 
artifacts and other museum properties.” 
The National Park Service (NPS) has a 


In April 1991 a task force, with repre- 
sentatives from all bureaus, was formed 


property 
1400 units responding to the survey, 753 
indicated that they house museum prop- 
erty. DO! bureaus manage 37 million 
objects and more thai: 12,000 linear feet 
of historical / scientific documents. An 
additional 32 million objects are known 
to be in non-bureau ituries. Of the 
37 million objects held by the bureaus, 31 


million are and the 
rang lon are story biology, 
art objects. om 


The NPS reports the museum 
collection. The Bureau of Land 
of museum objects held in non-bureau 
itories. Of the objects held by 
bureaus other than NPS, over 80% are 
reported in five states-California, South 
Dakota, Colorado, Arizona, and 
Montana. 
It is expected that this first assessment 
the total amount of muse- 


on writing Scope of 
Statements (SOCS) in March 1992, task 
force representatives have been drafting 
bureau-specific guidance to assist units 
with museum in preparing 
SOCS. Draft are due November 
16, 1992. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) has 
a draft bureau-level document 


and units as they develop their own doc- 
uments. 


Over the past few months, the Interior 
Museum Project staff has draft- 
ed a new part to the Departmental 
Manual (411 DM) and an accompanying 


. The task force met April 1-2, 


Museum Handbook prior to 
issuance for review. At the recom- 
mendation of the task force, all 
mandatory t 

and reports are described in the DM with 
elaboration on the DM requirements, rec- 
ommended , and sample 
forms 1 in the handbook. Field 


The results have been automated and 


preliminary reports issued to the execu- 
tive oversight committee and task force. 


(continued on page 36) 
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Interior Museum Property Update 
(continued from page 35) 


The checklists will assist the field units 
and bureaus in developing plans and 
cost estimates to bring museum property 
collections up to Departmental stan- 
dards 


In 1991, four three-day training sessions 
were conducted to introduce bureau par- 
ticipants to the new museum property 
management program and the 
Departmental interim standards. Each 
session provided participants with back- 
ground on the museum property man- 
agement program and hands-on case 
studies on museum property documenta- 
tion, preservation, and protection. The 
participants also visited NPS storage 
repositories to gain an understanding of 
storage, security, fire protection, and doc- 
umentation procedures. A total of 88 
persons attended. 

Three two-week training courses will be 
offered January to April 1993 to intro- 
duce the Departmental Manual and the 
Museum y Handbook which will 
be issued in December 1991. The ses- 
sions will be held at the NPS Western 


Archeological and Conservation Center 
in Tucson, AZ, where most of the 1991 


training was held. 

In early 1993, the bureaus will develop 
long-range plans and cost estimates to 
bring the bureau museum property col- 
lections up to Departmental standards. 
For the first time the Department will 
have an overview of its museum proper- 
ty management needs and a plan to 
address those needs. 





Ann Hitchcock is the chief curator of the 
Nationa! Park Service. 





Thomas Jefferson’s Poplar 
Forest 
Restoration Field School 


Travis C. McDonald, Jr. 


Poplar Forest is the villa retreat 
designed, constructed and lived in by 
Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson chose his 
remote 5000-acre Bedford County planta- 
tion as the site for his second home. 
Construction began in 1806 and Jefferson 
began living there as early as 1809, 
although parts of construction continued 
until 1826. He visited this house between 
two and four times a year. The unusual 
octagonal house and its highly ornamen- 


% 





Travis McDonald and Andrew Ladygo, second and third from left, 
reviewing the restoration work with students from the restoration field 
school. 


tal landscape represent the mature 
designs of Jefferson. It was not another 
Monticello; it represents the private 
world of Jefferson and his mature ideas. 
Through the years, rebuilding and alter- 
nations obscured the true form and 
details of Jefferson's villa. After a five- 
year project and an intensive two-year 
physical investigation, the full signifi- 
cance of Jefferson's creation has been 
revealed. It is one of his most ideal and 
clearly expressed architectural works and 
one of the most overlooked landmarks of 

The Corporation for Jefferson's Poplar 
Forest began in 1984 to rescue the house 
which had been used domestically until 
1979. The corporation's intention has 
been to achieve the highest standards in 
restoration work. From documentary 
research and emergency stabilization 
through landscape archeology and archi- 
tectural investigation, the process has 
been one of model methodology. 

Because of its commitment to education, 
the corporation heavily subsidizes the cost 
of the field school so that students and 

i can learn from this project. 

Between 8 and 10 participants are 
accepted into the intensive 14-day pro- 
gram. Instruction is given by the 
Restoration Coordinator Travis 
McDonald and Architectural Conservator 
Andrew Ladygo. Program participants 
comprise a wide range of interest and 
experience, including undergraduate and 
graduate students, architects, craftsmen, 
conservators, historians, and architectural 
historians. Candidates must have a gen- 
uine interest in the restoration process 
and a related career path. 

The program's focus is on the restora- 
tion process using a comprehensive and 
ideal sequence of parts. Training and 
education consist of the theory and prac- 
tice of museum quality restoration as 
seen through one site which is undergo- 
ing that process for the first time. Poplar 
Forest itself acts as the laboratory where 
hands-on training is given for environ- 
mental analysis and emergency stabiliza- 


tion techniques, investiga- 
tive surface mapping, lab- 
oratory analysis of materi- 
als, investigation docu- 
mentation, and architec- 
tural conservation of 
materials and artifacts. 
Other relevant sites in the 
region provide opportuni- 
ties to see other stages of 
inprogress restoration. 
Additional program com- 
ponents include historical 
research and interpreta- 
tion, computerization of 
research and evidence, 
the process of historical 
and landscape archeolo- 
gy, and the theory, prac- 
tice and philosophy of 
architectural restoration. While many of 
these components can be considered as 
actual training experiences, the entire 
program covers all aspects of a restora- 
tion, providing a valuable overview of 
the process and the administrative orga- 
nization. 





Making Property Owners 
Aware of 
Historic District Status 


Stephen A. Morris 


Baltimore’s Commission for Historical 
and Architectural Preservation (CHAP), 
the city’s historic preservation agency, 
was recently reminded of the importance 
of ensuring that property owners in his- 
toric districts are made aware of the spe- 
cial status of their property and the oblig- 
ations that go with it. In 1991, the 
Commission was rebuffed by the 
Maryland Court of Appeals in its attempt 
to impose criminal sanctions on a proper- 
ty owner who refused to alter a new 
house in a historic district to bring it into 
compliance with historic preservation 
requirements established by CHAP 
(Belman v. Maryland). The court ruled that 
the criminal sanctions provision of the 
local preservation ordinance was meant to 
be narrowly applied and could not be 
used against a property owner who had 
purchased a property without any knowl- 
edge of the preservation restrictions and 
obligations that went with it. 

In response to this situation, CHAP con- 
ducted a study of the methods used by 
historic preservation commissions in 
communities around the country to notify 
owners that their property is in a historic 
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district. The following list, adapted from a 
memorandum prepared by Rieyn DeLony 
for CHAP, summarizes some 
and strategies in use for this purpose. This 
information will be of interest to commis- 
sions around the couritry which may be 

ing with this issue. The list is repro- 
duced here with from CHAP. 
It would be advisable for a preservation 
commission interested in adopting a par- 
ticular to consider how effec- 
tive it might be in their own community 
and to consult with the city or county 
attorney as to its legal sufficiency before 
implementing it. For further information 
on CHAP’s study, please contact 
Kathleen Kotarba, Executive Director, 
Commission for Historical and 
Architectural Preservation, Charles L. 
Benton Jr. Building, Suite 1037, 417 E. 
Fayette Street, Baltimore, MD 21202; 410- 
396-4866. 


CHAP List of Methods of Making 
Property Owners Aware o/ Historic 
District Status 


The methods listed below have been 
ranked according to ease of implementa- 
tion and effectiveness. 

1. Work with local realtors to inform 
and educate the real estate commu- 
nity about historic district properties 
a 


2. include historic district status in rea 


mation with annual water bill or 
new water account bill. 

6. Mail annual commission newsletter 
to all historic associa- 
tions notifying / reminding owners 
of record (and tenants if possible) of 
lines and permit requirements 
(through use of tax records data- 
base). 

7. Mail neighorhood association — 
newsletters containing 
and contact information to all prop- 
erty owners in that district. 

8. Notify owners by letter of each state 


it 
th 


“welcome committees” to distribute 
commission guidelines to new 
homeowners. 

10. Include stories on preservation pro- 
jects going on in the city in real estate 
sections of major newspapers. 
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11. Prepare zoning overlay of historic 
district status (does not affect cur- 


rent use permitted by existing zon- 
ing; would appear in title searches, 
multiple listings, and would be dis- 
closed as a type of zoning). 

12. Design and erect markers at the 
boundaries of historic districts by 

13. Establish a city awards program 
for owners who have done signifi- 
cant preservation work on their 
property. : 

14. Create legislation to require recor- 
dation of ordinances establishing 
records. 

15. Request state historic preservation 
officer to obtain an opinion from the 
state board of realtors on the issue 
of whether historical district status 
is a material fact that must be dis- 
closed and when it should be dis- 
closed. 

16. Monitor property sales through Tax 
Assessor's Office and mail notice of 


historic district status to new owner. 


17. Insert a historic district status nota- 
tion into Assessor's property com- 
puter records so that when new 
owner comes to record / transfer 
deed, they are notified and told to 

18. Record certificate or memorandum 
of designation in the land records of 
the city or county. 

19. Annotate deeds of in his- 
toric districts with historic district 
status and reference to local preser- 
vation commission ordinance. 

20. Create legislation to require legal 
disclosure by realtor of historic dis- 
trict designation prior to contract. 

21. Modify commission ordinance to 
include language regarding moni- 
toring transfers of property in viola- 
tion of commission regulations and 
requiring notice to listing real estate 
agent and/or new buyer of viola- 
tions and need to conform. 

22. Create legislation to require seller to 
inform buyer of historic district sta- 
tus prior to contract. 

23. Offer tax incentive for donating his- 
toric district easement in agreement 
between owner and city that would 
be recorded. 

24. Create homeowner associations for 
all the existing neighborhood asso- 
ciations with covenants running 
with the property that would have 
to be recorded and disclosed at set- 
tlement. 





Stephen A. Morris is a preservation 
planner in the Interagency Resources 
Division, National Park Service, 
Washington, DC. 





Interpreting Slavery—A 
Response 


Kay D. Weeks 


With the exception of a CRM in 1990, 
(Vol. 13, No 3. 1990), the last CRM (Vol, 
15., No. 4, 1992) is the only other time the 
subject of Black slavery has been dis- 
cussed as part of the ongoing NPS cultur- 
al resources management forum. | refer 
to “Interpreting Slavery—The Kingsley 
Plantation Example” by Paul Ghioto and 
Brian Peters. 

Since it is the first CRM article to out- 
line the history of slavery at a specitic site 
as well as to suggest an overall apprue 
and attitude for interpreters to adopt in 
general, it is an important essay that 
should lead to further discussion and 
debate among cultural resource managers 

First, in my opinion, the difficult subject 
of slavery is cushioned in Ghioto and 
Peters’ description of life at Kingsley 
Plantation, perhaps simply because of the 
authors’ selection of facts and an absence 
of interpretation. For example, the article 
states that Kingsley’s writing 

“advocate(d) more humane treatment of 
slaves...and that “he had an African wife, 
originally purchased as a slave,” but later 
moved to Haiti where his descendants 
could live by “some law less absurd than 
color.” While the article itself focuses on 
interpretation, i.e., an analysis of issues, 
the article defines slavery at Kingsley 
Plantation in terms of information. 

As Marcella Sherfy '" said in her article, 
“Honesty in Interpreting the Cultural 
Past” (1990 Vol. 13, No. 3), “interpret- 
ing...means that we must listen to the 
people of the past in all records and 
sources we can find and then repeat (not 
twist or cull or exaggerate) their words 
and thoughts.” To apply Ms. Sherfy’s 
advice to the Kingsley Plantation exam- 
ple, in the absence of the exact (or any) 
words of the slaves at Kingsley, it is 
unfair to draw conclusions about their 
lives based solely on the journals of their 
master. 

Second, daily plantation life at Kingsley 
is described as the slaves performing 
welldefined units of work (“the task sys- 
tem”), then being allowed by the master 
to use the evenings to work in their gar- 
dens or enjoy craft skills (i.e., indepen- 
dent, for-profit, actions). This, in turn, 
led to underground economies where 
slaves could eventually purchase their 
freedom. 

(continued on page 38) 
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Interpreting Slavery-A Response 
(continued from page 37) 


Limited to the factual surface of the 
Kingsley story, | must admit my mind 

to create a parallel picture of what the 
slaves did at Kingsley Plantation, and what 
Park Service do in their daily work 
lives at this moment in history. They work 
according to well-defined “critical elements,” 
then have time in the evenings to putter in 
their gardens, or work on craft projects, etc. 
By serving for years, pen 
chase their freedom, called “retirement.” 
The problem in an emotion- 
ally loaded subject—slavery—from one 
point of view and so dispassionately is 
that soothes away what might otherwise 
be a shared sense of indignation and, in 
its place, inspires a false analogy such as 
the one outlined above. What's wrong 


involved, how can the audience ever 
move beyond a partial denial of its occur- 
rence? Or become engaged by the prop- 
erty’s historical significance? 

Third, Ghioto and Peters’ article 
acknowledges that the NPS has had little 
experience in interpreting slavery; this, as 
well as the call to interpreters, historians, 
and researchers to participate in the “new 
and exciting effort” at Timucuan Preserve 
should be applauded. On the other hand, 
I was confused ing the other half of 
the sentence having to do with little expe- 
rience in interpreting “slavery, a broad 
social institution which is often misun- 
derstood...” This, to me, meant that 
while some people might feel pain and 
anger about the subject of slavery, if it is 
explained satisfactorily, a deeper under- 
standing may permit at least partial 

of past inhumane actions. 
The authors need to clarify just what 
about the institution of slavery .s misun- 
derstood, both at Kingsley Plantation (a 
precise historical context) and beyond. 
Full exploration of a subject should be 
encouraged by presenting information 
from different perspectives, rather than 

narrowing information and limiting the 
goumthd ten Gateaee. 

Fourth, | disagree that an audience 
“comfort-level” norm can be achieved. 
AfricanAmericans in the audience aren't 
going to feel as comfortable as the inter- 

who control the story. History 
needs to be explicated clearly, | agree, 
and “with sensitivity,” as the authors also 
suggest. But how such “sensitivity” is 
conveyed is not made clear. 

This reader came away from the short 
article with the sense that Kingsley was a 
man who used people to do his work and 
who owned his wife, but was much nicer 
than some other slave owners. 
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The authors may not have intended to 
convey that scenario, but when a story 
about slavery is told exclusively on an 
“informational level,” and from the slave 
owner's point of view, the only lesson 
learned is that a real interpretation has 
may feel a continuing sense of betrayal, 
still others may end up feeling that, 
indeed, slavery isn’t as bad as they ini- 
tially felt on a gut level. As Sandra 
Weber ™ said in her article in CRM, Vol. 
13, No. 3, “Interpreting Our Cultural 
Ecosystem,” “Just as we can no longer 
ignore the damage we have done to the 
environment, we can no longer hide 
from the mistakes and embarrassments 
of our political and social history. By 
helping visitors to understand, evaluate, 
and possibly ameliorate past mistakes, 
they may be able to leave slightly more 
palatable desserts for future generations 
to consume.” 

Finally, | question the thesis that “the 
slavery theme” should be handled the 
same way as “standard interpretive pro- 
grams,” that is, “allowing the public to 
draw its own conclusions.” Because a 
public conclusion was, in fact, drawn 
more than a century ago, the institution 
of slavery could well be openly con- 
demned, i ive of specific site 
information. Undeniably, the inhumane 
actions of our predecessors have conse- 
quences for today’s society. Failure to 
acknowledge the historical ugliness of 
slavery as well as its resulting scars may 
well injure an interpreter’s credibility. 
When National Park Service interpreters 
present stories about America’s ances- 
tors-especially when it involves those 
whose voices were suppressed—they 
reed to go beyond information derived 
from academic research and the partial 
evidence available from material remains 
to a level where respect, fairness, and a 
strong sense of humanity provide an 
important emotional balance. 


“Marcella Sherfy is the State Historic 
Preservation Officer for Montana 


™ Sandra Weber is the cultural resources 
interpretive specialist, Division of 
Interpretation, NPS, WASO 





Kay Weeks is a technical writer-editor in 
the Preservation Assistance Division, 
National Park Service, Washington, DC. 





Works in Progress 


The Preservation Assistance Division of 
the National Park Service is preparing 
several new Preservation Briefs. The 
staff welcomes any information trom 
CRM readers on the various subjects, and 
especially photographs of repair or reha- 
bilitation projects. Contact the 
Preservation Assistance Division, NPS, 
P.O. Box 37127, Washington, DC 20013- 
7127, or call 202-343-9578. Topics 
include: clay tile roofs (Anne Grimmer); 
slate roofs (Sharon Park); ornamental and 
stained glass (Michael Auer); interior 


(Sharon Park); neon (Michael Auer); 
sandstone (Charles Fisher); architectural 
investigation (Timothy Buehner); and 
landscape iurnishings (Charles 
Birnbaum). 


Lectures on Protecting 
Collections 


“Disaster Prevention, Response, and 
Recovery: Principles & Procedures for 
Protecting & Preserving 
Historic /Cultural Properties and 
Collection” is the title of a meeting to be 
held October 24-25, 1992, in Cambridge, 
MA. Over 30 internationally renowned 
speakers will includ. conservation scien- 
tists, conservators, historic architects, fire 
safety and building code engineers, and 
specialists in insurance and disaster pro- 
tection and recovery products and ser- 
vices. All of the lecturers are involved 
with safeguarding historic /cultural 
works and sites from damage and loss 
caused by natural and human-induced 
Technology & Conservation, One 
Emerson Place, 16M, Boston, MA 02114; 
617-227-8581 or 617-997-0046. 


REAP Training 


A new training course on Rapid 
Ethnographic Assessment Procedures 
(REAP) is being offered by the National 
Park Service’s Applied Ethnography 
Program. Introduced will be new time- 
and money-saving research techniques 
for park planning and program evalua- 
tion which will facilitate working with 
Native American, African-American, 
Hispanic, and other diverse ethnic 
groups to develop cultural information, 
review planning alternatives and 
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will be held at Jean Lafitte National 
Historical Park and Preserve in New 
Orleans, LA from September 13-18, 1992. 
Crespi, 202-343-8156. 


Information Requested 


Repair of vandalism to rock art sites is 
being researched by the University of 
North Dakota. The 


ancient motifs, and bullet holes resulting 
from the use of sites for target practice. 
Some treatments have been recommend- 
ed by professional conservators, but the 
majority in use can best be described as 
“home remedies.” In an effort to 
improve both conservation awareness 


and the options open to agencies dealing 
with such situations, the University of 


669, Belfield, ND Seana: Ye B5.4074 


Free Brochure 


Emergency Preparedness and Response: 
Federal Aid for Cultural Institutions During 
an Emergency is a 16-page brochure that 
outlines the types of Federal assistance 
available to museums, libraries and — 
archives, historic preservation 
tions, historical societies and conserva- 
tion organizations during an emergency. 
A free copy is available on a firstcome, 
Institute for the Conservation of Cultural 
Property (NIC). Send a self-addressed, 
ee ane et ok 
Preparedness, NIC, 3299 K Street, NW, 
Suite 403, Washington, DC 20007: 202- 
625-1495. 


Bridge Available 


The former New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad Bridge across the Fort 
Point Channel must be replaced to 
accommodate the construction of the new 
Seaport Access Road (1-90 extension to 
Logan Airport) for the Central 
Artery /Tunnel Project. Because the 
bridge is eligibie for listing in the 
National Register of Historic Places, the 
Massachusetts Highway Department 
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Your historic home, 
the corner, may be eligible for li 


ings, sites, districts, structures, and 


acter of our communities. Any 


about its history; 
the area where it is located; 
Evaluation; 
Registration Form; 
National Register forms 


NR Starter Kit 

National Register of Historic Places 
Interagency Resources Division 

National Park Service 

P.O. Box 37127 (413) 

Washington, DC 20013-7127 





RECOGNIZE AN OLD FRIEND 
In the National Register of Historic Places 
d, or even the “Mom and Pop” grocery store on 
in the National Register of Historic Places. 
Listing in the National Register of Historic Places provides recognition for build- 


objects i 
From the vernacular farm houses of the American heartland to 
sites, from Central Park to Main Street—the National 
lists properties of local significance as well as state and national si 


National Register recognition can help to maintain the unique heritage and char- 
person 

tion form and submit it to the State Historic Preservation Officer. 

Basic requirements for preparing a National Register registration form include: 

® writing a physical description of the property; 

© documenting the property with photographs; 


* conducting research to discover when the property was constructed, who occu- 
pied the property, what changes have been made over time, and other facts 


® writing a narrative about why the property is significant and how it relates to 
The National Park Service offers a free starter kit to help you prepare a National 
National Register Bulletin 15: How to Apply the National Register Criteria for 
National Register Bulletin 16A: How to Complete the National Register 
National Register Bulletin 39: Researching a Historic Property 


To obtain the starter kit, send your name and address to: 


t in our shared heritage. 
of Historic Places 


a National Register nomina- 
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bridge, erected between 1898 and 1900, 
was one of the first of its kind to be built 
outside of Chicago. It consists of three 
parallel doubletracked steel through 
truss leaves that carry six railroad tracks 
across the Fort Point Channel to the 
South Station terminal. Although the 
bridge remains in active railroad service, 
it is no longer operable as a drawbridge, 
and the original operating mechanisms 
have been removed. 
The MHD is seeking information as to 
parties that are interested in removing 
the bridge and relocating it to another 
location. A final determination as to an 
new location for the railroad 
bridge will be made by the MHD and the 
FHWA in conjunction with the State 
Historic Preservation Officer. 


For more information, contact the 
Massachusetts Highway Department, 
One South Station, Boston, MA 02110, 
Attn: Procurement Department / Bridge 
Removal. 


New Guide to 
Tribal Cultural Programs 


Discover Indian Reservations USA: A 
Visitors’ Welcome Guide, edited by 
Veronica E. Tiller, $19.95 416 pp. paper- 
back, Council Publications, 1999 
Broadway, Ste. 2600°%CERT, Denver CO 
80202-5726, 800-848-4909, Ext. 3858 

Discover Indian Reservations USA pre- 
sents detailed information about what 
there is to see and do on Indian reserva- 
tions throughout the lower 48 states. 
Locator maps show the reservations in 


(continued on page 40) 
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A New Roof For Arlington House 
(continued from page 8) 


necessary. The skill and craftsman- 
ship of the workers combined with a 
knowledge of modern roofing prac- 
tices produced a roof that can be 
ae ener + rat ey me 
the house while serving for an 
extended time with a minimum 
amount of maintenance. 





Sharon C. Park, AIA, is the senior histori- 
Assistance Division of the National Park 
Service in Washington, DC. She is the 
author of a number of Preservation Briefs 
eee 
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the installation of the new roof for 
Arlington House. 





Raising the Dead: 
Reconstruction Within the Canadian 
Parks Service 
(continued from page 20) 


*A.J.B. Johnston, “Preserving 

History: The Commemoration of 

18th Louisbourg, 

1895-1940,” Acadiensis, Vol. 12, No. 

2 (Spring 1983), p. 65. 

“Quoted in ibid., p. 78. 

*Mabel Ringereide, “Canadiana 

Village,” Canadian Collector, Vol. 

11, No. 4 July / Aug. 1976), p. 24. 
“James De Jonge, “Ten 

Fort Walsh National Historic Park, 


Se ay 


Heritage: Catalogue of Charters and 
Other Guides (Québec: International 
Symposium on World Heritage 
Towns, 1991), p. 14. 
*Marc Denhez, “The Heritage Un- 
treaty,” Canadian Heri 
No. 1 (Feb/Mar. 1987), p. 2. 
- Galt, “The Battle for Fort 
,” Canadian Heritage, Vol. 
10, No. 1 (Feb/Mar. 1984), p. 13. 
“Francois Leblanc, “Les Forges du 
Saint-Maurice ... We've seen this 
before. No, not really. Have a closer 


look...,” APT Bulletin, Vol. 18, Nos. i 


& 2 (1986), p. 13. 





Shannon Ricketts ts an architectural his- 
torian with the Canadian Parks Service 
of Environment Canada. 


New Guide to Tribal Cultural Programs 
(continued from page 39) 


each state. The for each reser- 
vation gives a brief profile of the tribe 
and then enumerates pow wows, festi- 
vals and tribally owned museums, her- 
centers and businesses on the reser- 


Culture Center and Indian Village in 
Florida. !t is also an excellent reference 
guide to anyone interested im tribal cul- 
tural programs nationwide. 
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